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THE PRINCE OF NAPLES, HEIR TO THE CROWN OF ITALY. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
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If these lines are not absolutely “angelic,” we have the assur- 
ance of Mr. Harris that they are written with an angel's pen, 
or, to speak more prosaically, through the medium of a medium, 
A similar origin is claimed fora poem in which the following 
verse occurs— 
It is the sweetest night that ever fell; 
And so the young bird that forsakes its shell 
rhrilled by the 
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A spirit poem, Earth's delightful guest 
Leaps to its life of music through my breast 

Here Mr. Austin is careful to point out the parallelism—for, 
since it was published first, it cannot be a plagiarism—with 
the Laureate’s nightingale sleeping in the eggs of the parent 
bird. Whether Mr. Harris obtained his influence over Laurence 
Oliphant by imposture or not, it is quite clear that he was no 


vulgar charlatan. 


The growth of perjury in our law-courts has become a 
ecandal The value of a witness's word, in comparison with 
his interest, seems to be paralleled by a well-known example 
of schoolboy honour : “ Will you take your dying oath to it!” 
* Yes’ * Will you bet sixpence about it?” “No.” In that 
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great deal of sympathy in court on account of his infirmity, 
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stifle the natural reply! In the annals of malingering we 
find deafness the hardest thing to feign. One doctor testifies : 
“TI have scarcely known a pretended deaf man who could not 
be found out by the simple expedient of dropping a coin 
It is so natural to turn round when there is 


behind him.” 


money to be picked up. 

If the reads about English novelists being 
unable to write good short stories needs contradiction, it will 
be found in Mr. Hardy's “Group of Noble Dames.” It also 
escapes the contemptuous criticism that the said stories are 
nddressed to 


rubbish one 


always written rirginibusque pueris, It is 
adults, and more, perhaps, to Mr. Grundy than Mrs. Grundy ; 
but if the heroines described are not very strait-laced they 
are mostly of high rank, so that their peccadilloes are quite 
natural, and no one can deny the dramatic interest of their 
adventures. A milk-and-water novelist, who does some sul- 
phuric acid reviewing, remarked of them in my hearing that 
“No, my dear Sir,” 
A very 


he would not dare to write such stories. 
remarked a bystander, “ because you are not Hardy.” 
happy combination, I thought, of attack and defence. It 
scems to me that there is the same change for the better in 
this excellent writer that took place in Charles Dickens. At 
first he confined himself almost entirely to humour and the 
description of character ; of late, while retaining his excel- 
lence in these particulars, he has put much more incident into 
his stories. 


A gentleman has got into trouble for using extremely 
strong language at a mesmerist’s lecture, and defends himself 
upon the ground that he was under mesmeric influence. This 
is an ingenious plea, and I hope, for all our sakes, it will be 
A good deal of latitude is at present permitted to 
but 
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those who are under the influence of liquor ; 
hypnotism, and other “isms” of a kindred kind offer a much 
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is the other man. 
who 


himself. In There is a well- 
known story of a bibulous himself 
against a teetotaler upon the ground that when he took a 
class of wine he became another man, “and then, of course, it 
is only fair that I should give that other man a glass also.” 
‘There is some confusion of persons in this, but in the case 


morals he 


person defended 


of the mesmerist he really is, in morals, both himself and the 


other man. 


HOME NEWS. 
The Queen left Windsor Castle on July 18, and proceeded to 
Osborne. Her Majesty was joined at East Cowes by Princess 
Beat rice. 

On July 20 the Prinee of Wales laid the foundation-sione 

f the Battersea branch of the South London Polytechnic 

Institutes. On the same day the Prince presided at the annual 

ting of the Royal College of Music. held at Marlborough 

A report. and adopted showed that the 

llege ws in a very position. His Royal 

vhness also presided at the annual meeting of the Asso- 

ciated Board of the Academy of Music and the Royal 
Music. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Birmingham on 
July 21. and opened the new Victoria Law Courts, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid by the Queen in the Jubilee 
Year. A great crowd of people at the station and in the streets 
gave the royal visitors a hearty welcome. After the ceremony 
the Mayor entertained the Prince and Princess and a dis- 
tingnished party to lunch, when the Prince expressed the 
pleasure which their visit to Birmingham had afforded them. 


presente l 
satstactory 


Roval 


College of 


Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, accompanied by Princess Victoria, received 
on July 21, in the Bow Room at Buckingham Palace, at twelve 
o'clock, in response to an invitation from their Royal High- 
nesses, the ladies and gentlemen who had contributed to the 
“friends’” present given to their Royal Highnesses on the 
occasion of their silver wedding. ‘Their Royal Higlinesses 
were attended by Baroness von and zu Egloffstein and Colonel 
the Hon. Charles Eliot. 

It is requested that those ladies to whom collecting cards 
for the Princess of Wales's Mrs. Grimwood Fund were sent 
will return them as soon as possible to the hon, secretary at 
Marlborough House. 

Lord Dufferin presided on July 20 over a meeting of the 
committee appointed to take steps for providing a suitable 
memorial to the late Sir John Macdonald, and paid a touching 
tribute to the character, work, and influence of the great 
Canadian statesman. ‘Thereupon it was decided to accept the 
offer made by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
of a site, and to invite funds from the public for the provision 
of the memorial. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone arrived at 
on July 17, resuming the visit to Mr. Colman, M.P., which was 
interrupted by the death of their eldest son. Mr. Gladstone 
appeared to be in excellent health and spirits, and in no way 
fatigued by his journey. 


Corton. near Lowestoft, 


‘There is a practical agreement among politicians of both 
that the dissolution will take place next year ; indeed, if 
this present Parliament last till September 1892, it will be 
the longest of the reign. Mr. Balfour has clearly indicated 
an election next year by remarking that the contest would, 
perhaps, be fought on the Parliamentary register which is 
now being prepared. A still more important announcement 
a somewhat veiled form by Mr. Balfour, who 
inquired, in the course of debate on the Irish Fs imates, 
whether, if the Government introduced a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland, they could be assured of the support 
of the Irish Nationalist members. Mr. Healy promptly 
interpellated the answer that they would, and Mr. Balfour 
hinted that, if so, it would be well to have the assurance in 
some definite form. ‘The inference is that next Session we 
shall have a proposal for extending the provisions of the 
English Local Government Bill to Ireland. The Gladstonians 
will probably meet this by an abstract resolution in favour of 
a measure of Home Rule establishing a subordinate Parliament 
in Dublin. 
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After a very close and exciting contest, the Queen's Prize, 
with the gold medal and badge and £250, has fallen to a 
Scot—Private Dear. of the Queen’s Edinburgh. For some 
little time it looked as if the great prize of the Volunteer 
meeting would go to Sergeant Millner, of the 2nd Derby, the 
winner of the Silver Medal, who had throughout been shooting 
with the greatest steadiness and nerve. Millner, however, 
fell off in the last few shots at 900 yards, and either missed 
the target altogether or failed to find the bull’s-eye. Eventn- 
ally the three leading men proved to be Sergeant Gibbons. of 
the 5th Middlesex ; Sergeant-Bugler Hill, of the 19th Middle- 
sex ; and Private Dear, of the Queen's Edinburgh. At the fifth 
shot Gibbons led with a score of 253. Dear following with 251, 
and Hill standing at 248. Hill finished first, ending up with 
two bull's-eyes, and Gibbons left off with two behind him. 
The issue then lay in Dear’s hands. He wanted six to win 
and five to tie, and had two shots to make them in. His 
first shot was a magpie, counting three, and the second, 
very deliberately aimed, proved to be the same. and left 
him the winner by one point, with a score of 269, the lowest 
but one on record. Private Dear is thirty-one, and is a 
solicitor’s clerk in Edinburgh, with a record for steady 
shooting, conveyed in the knowing advice to recruits in his 
battalion to “haud on like Dear.” 

The concluding sessions of the International Congrega- 
tional Council were held in the morning and afternoon of 
July 21, at the New Weigh House Chapel, the subject for con- 
sideration being “ Congregationalism and the World.” Papers 
were read by the Rev. Dr. Jackson, of Kingston, Ontario ; 
Mr. Josiah Mullens, of Sydney; the Rev. W. Mann, of 
Durban; Dr. Stimson, of St. Lonis; and the Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, of London. In the afternoon a 
paper on the value of missionary work was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Clarke, of Boston. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference opened its 148th 
Session at Nottingham on July 21. The Rev. Dr. Bowman 
Stephenson was elected President for the forthcoming year. 


It seems as if we had not heard the last of the famous 
Maybrick case. The trustees of the late Mr. Maybrick brought 
an action against the Mutual Reserve Fund Association for the 
recovery, in Mrs. Maybrick’s behalf, of a policy of insurance 
for £2000, which her husband effected in her favour. It was 
held, however, that neither she nor the trustees could claim 
the money, seeing that Mr. Maybrick had come to his death 
by her “ felonious act "—a decision on which most people will 
agree. Itis said, however, that Mrs. Maybrick’s friends intend 
to raise the whole issue in a fresh trial, which, provided the 
Insurance company maintain their line of defence, will practi- 
cally be a re-hearing of the murder case, with the addition, it 
is rumoured, of much new evidence. 
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IN REDEMPTION OF CRAIGENPUTTOCK. 
BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

There are times when I envy the first-class misdemeanant the 
solitude of his lofty cell (mountain cave, as it were) in the 
fine air of Islington ; the blessed silence, the repose which he 
cannot break if he will; books at choice; fare also at choice, 
but disciplined to complete wholesomeness ; range for thoughts 
of one’s own, dreams of one’s own, wide as the vast Pacific ; 
liberty to roam at leisure over the long past, lingering 
here and there on the sweet and the bitter-sweet, or bringing 
all one’s own little space of time into view, with its population 
of very different creatures that yet are all one self. Now 
comes another of these times of longing, probably due to the 
recurrence of the season when overmuch noise and labour tell. 
Again temptation whispers,“ Choose some mild and dubious 
offence — something that Advanced Opinion may applaud 
(little difficulty there !)—commit it, and take a first-class mis- 
demeanant’s inviolable repose for three months at the least, 
The sleep !—think of the boundless liberty to drop from 
dreams to sleep, and then to w.ke from sleep to dreams again.” 

Since we cannot all afford chalets on Swiss mountains or 
yachts in the North Sea, this, no doubt, isa common inspira- 
tion just now. It is no favourable time. then, for sympathy 
with Mrs. Ireland, who comes forth, ina Life of the unhappy 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, to sing ag 
desolation of Craigenputiock and the unspeakable misery of 


ain in mournful numbers the 





life in that Galloway solitude. Possibly one could have too 
much of it; possibly one could make the worst of it. “ The 
dreariest spot in all the British dominions,” says Mr. Froude, 
thinking more, perhaps, of what made it dreary, and to whom, 
than ot «7. I have heard the Sussex marshes called dreary, 
and know of some who view the wide, high, silent, heart- 
expanding Yorkshire moors as if they were the very 
Valley of the Shadow. “ The nearest cottage not more 
than a mile” from the house at Craigenputtock. Well! I 
suppose the roof of that cottage could be seen from Craigen- 
puttock and the cheery blue peat smoke rising over it. ‘ The 
elevation. 700 ft. above the sea, stunts the trees and limits the 
garden prodnee to the hardiest vegetables.” Seven hundred 
feet elevation, and the sea itself 
not so very far off! Good ! 


well able to fulfil as he his own almost, and one that 
would have kept the pot boiling sooner and more steadily. 
‘The writer of the unstudied “ Budget of a Femme Incom- 
prise” and of “ The Bird and the Watch” (a perfect piece of 
composition, as good as Goldsmith) might have given many 
a brilliant page to English literature if she had not been 
broken to drudgery and disgusted with authorship: and her 
most marketable commodities would have filled the cupboard, 
too, and brought the peace that comes of a cupboard full. On 
the other hand, pity that she did so pridefully conceal tho 
hurts that his dulness and negligence inflicted on her, when 
had she but revealed them in a generous appealing spirit, somo 
remedy for her suffering might have been rendered while she 
lived, and much remorse spared to him when she was dead. 
Not till then did he understand—from her journals—what her 
suffering had been. Tragedy, that we had better have known 
nothing about; while as it is we know so much of it that we 
are all like Peeping Toms, with our will or against it. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF NAPLES. 
The Kingdom of Italy, created thirty years ago hy a course of 
political events the most wonderful in the history of the nine- 
teenth century, realising the imaginative aspirations of poets 
and patriots, surpassing the most sanguine expectations of any 
practical statesman—even of Count Cavour, who died in June 
1861, Prime Minister of a kingdom that included neither 
Rome nor Venice—should be quite as interesting to all liberal 
Englishmen as the mighty German Empire. After Byron and 
Shelley, followed by Landor, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Robert Browning, and other noble lyrical exponents of 
generous sympathy with the cause of Italian freedom, aroused 
public sentiment in this country on its behalf, the problem 
was studied here more earnestly than among the other nations 
of Europe, especially in the period between 1848 and 185%. 
While the Republican aspirations of Mazzini, enhanced by 
his lofty moral character and his intellectual force, won the 
approval of many ardent friends of Italy, and the heroic exploits 
of Garibaldi, the genuine champion of liberty and patriotism, 
gained such popular admiration as no other foreign soldier has 


HOSPITAL SATURDAY FUND COLLECTION. 
Theannual collection of money gifts in aid of the hospitals of 
London, by the agency of ladies with boxes on tables placed in 
the open streets, took place on Saturday, July 18, and was 
favoured with fine weather. This custom was first established 
in 1873, as an appendix to the Hospital Sunday collections at 
churches and chapels, and in connection also with the practice 
of raising subscriptions among those employed in workshops, 
factories, and warehouses in London. Last year the consider- 
able sum of £20,000 was produced by the week-day offerings, 
£5000 being collected in the streets. The whole of the arrange- 
ments are directed by Mr. Robert Frewer, general secretary of 
the Hospital Fund Committee, assisted by Messrs. Webster and 
Taylor, organising secretaries, and by local committees in 
thirty-one districts of the Metropolis, including the suburls, 
besides the East Central and West Central Districts, which 
are managed by the central office direct. There are 2800 
stations, mostly at the corners of main thoroughfares, also 
at railway stations, in market-places, and other sites of 
much public resort. The district local committee visit each 
station during the day. Many cab-drivers, omnibus con- 
Guetors, and tramcar-men readily enter into this charitable 
movement, display handbills and badges, and undertake the 
care of boxes in their vehicles. At night the boxes are 
deposited each in some shop or house near the station. When 
they had finally been brought together at the rendezvous in 
Cheapside, each lady delivering up her own charge, they were 
removed ina van tothe drill-hall of the 2nd London Rifles, 
in Farringdon Street, for safe custody. The counting of the 
money was performed on the following Monday afternoon by 
a company of fifty or sixty bank clerks, under the direction of 
Mr. Nicolls, manager of the Holborn branch of the City Bank. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
The Prince of Wales, on Monday, July 20, laid the foundation- 
stone of a building in Battersea Park Road for one of the 
Polytechnic Institutes to be created in South London—another 
to be in the Borough Road, Southwark—endowed with funds 
provided by the City of London Parochial Charities Act of 
1883. on the scheme of the Charity Commissioners. Large 
private donations and public subscriptions have augmented 
the fund. ‘The late Mr. Guesdon, of Clapham, gave £20,000, 
Mr. Henry Tate. of Streatham, £10,000, and Mr, Frank Morrison 
£10,000 for the Battersea Institute. It will be managed by a 

separate Board, including dele- 
gates of the London County 





The stunting of the trees? I 

know of places of sheer loveli- cs 
ness where there are no trees 
near enough to reveal whether 
they are stunted or not ; or just 
near enough to lend a vigorous 
romantic poesy to the scene, 
where they raise their storm- 
worn forms on a= distant 
ridge, like warrior watchmen. 
The homeliness of the vege- 
tables ! He whose mind is 
as a kingdom at peace can 
get on very well with a 
potato and an occasional head 
of cabbage. Happiness without 
cucumbers is more than con- 
ceivable, and a very heaven of 
tranquillity may reign where 
the tomato perishes. Carlyle 
himself could tell us of roses 
at Craigenputtock. “ The roses,” 
ne writes to Goethe, “ are still 
in part to be planted.” ‘The 
loneliness was yet more plenti- 
ful, then and always. no doubt : 
but what are heaths and moun- 
tains for but loneliness, which 
is another name for solitude, 
which if a man likes not he likes 











Council and of the London 
School Board, A site of two 
acres and a half was obtained, 
and the building, with thc 
site, will cost £60,000. ‘The 
architect is Mr. Edward Mount- 
ford; the plans were suggested 
by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, and 
revised hy Professor Garnett, 
Principal of the Durham 
College of Science. The main 
block, two storeys high, will 
have a front 260 ft. in length ; 
on the ground floor will be the 
offices ; on the first floor, lec- 
ture-rooms, class-rooms, and 
music-rooms ; above these, art- 
schools, photography - rooms, 
and laboratories. The build- 
ing will be constructed of 
red brick and _ terra - cotta, 
There will be. two or three 
annexes, with engineers’ work- 
shops, electricians’, pattern- 
makers’, carpenters’, brick- 
layers’, plumbers’, and other 
artificers’, refreshment-rooms, 
gymnasium, and swimming- 
bath. The institute will accom- 
modate five or six thousand 








not; but let him not hope for 

rose-gardens in his bosom in 

that case, for there they will 

not grow. Cut flowers from the market may be imported 
and strewn to any height; but they are commodities, and not 
of native growth. Of the dear silence that Cariyle clamoured 
for by night and day, and which makes half the attraction of 
Holloway Jail, there was so much at Craigenputtock that the 
good wife found she could hear the sheep nibbling at the 
grass (that sweet and soothing sound!) “a mile off.” No 
doubt this was in summer, when the herb was full, and 
yielded a louder noise of rending. In October Carlyle writes 
to his mother of the Craigenputtock silences: “‘My broom, 
as I sweep up the withered leaves, might be heard at a 
furlong’s distance.” This is not so well, perhaps. “My 
broom, as I sweep up the withered leaves,” audible at a 
furlong’s distance, suggests an insupportable sadness; and 
yet what but the rustling of the withered leaves, and not 
the silence, makes it so? 

Yes, for all this moaning over Craigenputtock, Craigen- 
puttock would do as well as the best and quietest first-class 
apartment in Holloway’s stately pile—ay, and far better. For 
there no walls are but the far horizon; there is freedom for 
coursing and galloping, many nooks to lie in that show only 
the sky overhead, while the blessed compulsion of silence and 
solitude is thesame. But when I have contrived my respect- 
able crime and go to the town solitude place, this book of Mrs. 
Ireland’s will I not take with me ; no, nor any book about Jane 
and ‘Thomas, Chelsea and Craigenputtock. The record of self- 
inflicted torture is too petty and yet too tragical—more irri- 
tating even yet. Noneof the eternal sadnesses of which ‘Thomas 
wrote were so manifest to sight and feeling as the sadnesses 
that were created in those two homes of genius by those two 
gifted creatures. Such makings of misery are common enough, 
perhaps, where there is no greatness, no generosity, no wisdom. 
But there was little lack of such qualities in either of this 
ill-assorted couple ; and yet because of an_ ill-cherished 
pride in the woman, and a dulness of sympathy in 
the man which none but a woman can feel, and no 
wife can speak of without shame, theirs was a life 
of wretchedness: hers certainly. Had Craigenputtock been 
as a vale in Cashmere, it would have been the same to these 
two: the absence or the presence of the buibul and the rose 
could make no substantial difference to either of them. What 
she craved for she would still have craved had she lived with 
Thomas anywhere on this fair earth; and nowhere on the 
earth with anybody, except that good old mother of his, 
could he have found a disciplined content. He should have 
married nobody; nor, perhaps, she either. But, since they 
did come together, two things are to be regretted. Pity 
that he did not see how wise an economy it would have 
been to set her free of the mean and sordid household- 
troubles to which he condemned her, so that she might 
have satisfied a literary ambition which she was as 





THE BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


ever obtained in England, politicians intimately acquainted 
with the real conditions of Italy looked to the Piedmontese 
monarchy, then styled the Kingdom of Sardinia, with its 
perfectly well-organised army, its constitutional and progres- 
sive government, and the exemplary loyalty, fidelity, and 
valour of its people, as the surest instrument of deliverance 
for the whole nation. If the military assistance, in turn, of 
two Great Powers, France and Prussia, amply repaid for ser- 
vices to their Transalpine ally. was needful to accomplish the 
entire transformation of the peninsula, the merit is neverthe- 
less chiefly due to the efforts of the Italian people and tothe 
courageous constancy of the royal house of Savoy. 

As the representative of that royal house, the grandson 
of Victor Emmanuel, the eldest son of a reigning King and 
Queen, Humbert and Margarita, whose virtues and graces have 
been attested by the esteem of all classes of their subjects, 
the Prince of Naples, a future King of Italy, must be a 
welcome visitor among us, remembering as we do what has 
come to pass in our own time, and still feeling, as we ought, < 
liveiy regard for that highly gifted, long so unfortunate, now 
free and prosperous nation—the most amiable and engaging, 
in some respects the most talented and cultured, of the nations 
of Europe. His Royal Highness the Crown Prince, Victor 
Emmanuel Ferdinand Maria Gennaro, Prince of Naples, was 
born in that city on November 11, 1869, and is therefore of 
full age since his last birthday. He has been well educated 
under the direction of Colonel Osio, who is a good scholar as 
well as a good soldier. In Latin and classical literature, as in 
that of his own nation with its musical language, he is a 
student of high accomplishments : this was recently testified 
by the Minister of Education, Signor Bonghi, an eminent 
man of letters, when a new edition of Dante was dedicated 
to the young Prince. He speaks French, English, and 
German with equal fluency ; is accurately informed in history 
and geography ; has zealously devoted much attention to his 
military studies and training, and is colonel of an infantry 
regiment, which he commanded lately in the field manceuvres, 
bearing all the fatigues of other officers and submitting to 
the strictest discipline. It is stated that the Prince’s own 
anxiety to perform his duty upon that occasion, as an officer 
of the Italian army, prevented him from coming to England 
two or three weeks earlier and meeting the German Emperor 
at Windsor or in London, which he had otherwise much 
desired. He has travelled in the East, where he took many 
notes of his observations; but this is his first visit to 
England, a country which he is disposed to like and to 
admire, knowing as he must that in the time of his brave 
grandfather, that Victor Emmanuel whose name he bears, 
and whose throne he may inherit, England was the truest, the 
only disinterested friend of Italy, the faithful adviser and 
supporter of the new-born national kingdom, 


students; it may become for 
Battersea what the People’s 
Palace is for East London, or 
the Regent Street Polytechnic, through the efforts of Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, for West London. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with two daughters, and Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, were received by Mr. Evan Spicer, chairman of the 
institute, and others; among the company were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, several members of Parliament, one of 
the City Sheriffs, and eminent men of science. An explana- 
tory address was read, to which the Prince replied ; the Arch- 
bishop offered prayer, and his Royal Highness laid the stone. 
Mrs. Henry Tate was presented to the Princess, in the absence 
of her husband, who has been a munificent benefactor to many 
good public works. 


THE VICTORIA LAW COURTS, BIRMINGHAM. 


This stately building, of which her Majesty Queen Victoria 
laid the foundation-stone on March 23, 1887, and which has 
been constructed at the cost of the Municipal Corporation 
of Birmingham for the business of the Assize Courts, the 
Borough Court, and the Coroner’s Court, was opened on 
July 21 by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. The architects are Mr. Aston Webb. of Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, and Mr. Aston Bell. A View of the 
principal front, in Corporation Street, appeared in this Journal 
on March 26, 1887 ; we now present interior views of the main 
corridor, the great hall, the Civil Court, the judge’s room, and 
the library. ‘The front, in the Tudor-Gothic style, with many 
harmonious ornamental details, hasa grand effect, resembling in 
some features that of the Law Courts in London, but the wings 
terminate at each end in gabled buildings ; the central portion, 
with its circular main doorway surmounted by a pediment 
filled with terra-cotta sculpture, and by three cupola turrets, 
presents a balustrade, and five stained-glass windows, and a 
dominant oriel in the roof ; it is flanked by two lofty towers 
The great hall is 80ft. long and 40 ft. wide; the two Assiz 
Courts are handsome and commodious, and there are all needful 
retiring-rooms, waiting-rooms, and other apartments. A police 
station, with cells for prisoners, is in the basement of the 
building. 
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THOMAS COOK AND SON’s JUBILEE. 4 : ore ae Ile first learned the business of wood-turning and next that ut 
sane *L printing and publishing, the latter being carried on in con- 
= ; : ; : : y nection with the General Baptist Association. Moreover, he 
ravel on land and sea has been renderé theaper and easier ee ae ; acted as a Bible-reader and village missionary for the county 
during the last fifty years owing to Messrs. Thomas Cook and q ~ ee == A Ta a / of Rutland. In 1832 he married Miss Mason, the daughter of 
; They have enabled e artisan and the poor clerk, the a ; > Me a Rutland farmer. He was an advocate of temperance, and it 
shopkeeper and the poor curate, the multitude of toilers to we pao > was a temperance gathering in the park at Loughborough of 
whom money is an object and change cf air and scene a neces- 0° ; f= ; Mr. Paget, M.P., which led him to plan an excursion-train 
sity, to leave the crowded city for the seaside or the mountain ace hoa SF ; “ from Leicester to that place, the passengers being carried 
pe ] j ed and health regained or ’ Mg waa) ee - . i } there and back for one shilling a head. Meafterwards planned 
ich man, whose aim in life 7239 ot Ae. y OBL, a trips to Liverpool and other places in England, to Glasgow and 
ppier than when passing from ‘iin iis He ' e 2, : ? Edinburgh and other places in Scotland ; then he used his 
srs. Cook’s arrangements fo AS (a= ‘ y is experience in doing on the continents of Europe and America, 
; Oe 2 in the Holy Land and Egypt, in Australia and India, what he 
r as simple as they a we Rite wr CP Mee ae HS PVT) : ; had done on a smaller scale at home. In 1872 he journeyed 
gained since July 5 ° Hee FT, bi od ; round the world as a preliminary to the annual trips which 
was run at the instance of 2 = J his firm has since provided for all those who wish to girdle 
is his own. As the grain of o as a ae -* the globe. 

so did this idea expand into a * gs" Mr. J. M. Cook, who was born at Market Harborough in 
er to Longh- .* 1834, joined his father in the business of travel in 1864, and 
: i the first ; _* a ee ee me hecame the sole managing partner in 1878. He was set to 
numbered 57! tp t Messrs. Cook issue QUICK CLOSE, MELBOUENS, DERBYSHIRE, learn printing in his youth, and afterwards he spent three 
ns running over 3 es ilway an 1S SIRTRPLACE OF MS, THOMAS COOK, years in the service of the Midland Railway Company. After 

ing. An essential part of their system is to care for 

t from the time of leaving home to his return. They 

organised “personally conducted” tours. A member of the 

firm, or someone representing it, accompanics the party, sees 

that its members are properly lodged, points out to them the 

objects of interest, and makes those who are in foreign lands 

and are ignorant of foreign tongues feel neither annoyance 


pa Ws 2 Al 


nor inconvenience. 
‘I he progre ss of Messrs. Cook's business has corresponded 
with the development of railway travel and steam navigation. 
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r'hey have filled the train and the steam-boat with passengers, 
and their originality consists in having forecasted and pro- 
vided for the requirements of the modern traveller, who likes 
to have trouble saved and outlay reduced to a minimum. 

Both Mr. Thomas Cook, the founder of the business of 
for steamers which run over 1,479,220 miles of water. The  travel,and his son, Mr. J. M. Cook, who is now the responsible walking in his father's footsteps for a time, he struck out a 
number of tickets issued by them during the year 1891 was member of the firm, are men of talent and force of character, new path for himself, Under his direction the firm became 
3,262,159, Figures such as these are more impressive than and both had to struggle hard in their early days. Thefather owners of a large fleet on the Nile, where it enjoys a mono- 
words. was born at Melbourne, in Derbyshire, on Novy. 22, 1808. poly,and of a railway up Mount Vesuvius, while the business 

While the magnitude of Messrs. Cook’s business is one Ife was a boy of four when his father died, and assoon as he — has now risen to a far higher level than when it chiefly con- 
of tue marvels of the day, the process of its increase is not could work with his hands he helped to support his mother. — sisted of excursion trips and tours. 


rHOMAS COOK, FOUNDER OF COOK’S EXCURSIONS. MR. JOHN M. COOK. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


liamentary vith the events of 


s almost at it gasp. he will not find 
dramatic incident in the c e of the debates. Ile 
mg in the Statute-book, nothing in the strife 
rsonal history of prominent politicians, to 
he intrepidity of the Serjeant in the presence 
I don't know how it 
something was brewing in the Strangers’ 
le, the 
like 


the proceedings 


was, but I had a 


strangers are quiescent enough. 


bewildered sheep in a pen, and 


with an air of pathetic 


who would say, “ We are the representatives 


You are voting away our money, and making 
We are speechlessly obliged to you. 


the Speaker is an awe-inspiring 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
yielded to the prevailing influence. “ I don't know how it is,” 
he explained apologetically to the Serjeant, * but I fear I was 
actnally civil to Balfour. I forgot to tell him, bedad, that I hate 
His myrmidons nearly murdered me once, and 

Why, he smiled at me, and spoke me fair. 
and by the groves of Blarney I felt he was a gentleman!” 
After that Dr. Tanner averred that Ireland was filled with the 
monuments of the incapacity of the Board of Works, but even 
this comprehensive indictment had none of the spirit of former 
days. There is no one to wield the shillelagh now, and clamour 
for revenge on the brutal Saxon. 


his evil ways, 
I forgot that too. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY’S 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
South London will possess, in addition- to the Battersea and 
the Southwark (Borough Road) Institutes, provided mainly by 
the new application of funds belonging to the ancient City 


THE 





that Mace is a miracle of 


beauty. You don't pay the smallest 


and the 


to our presence yet we cannot be 


ly grateful for your condescension in 


look on. 


the Strangers’ Galle ry. 


That is the ordinary 
But I have 
Mark my 


to the Serjeant, “ there 


t that it would not last 
I said 
a day when some Gracchus of the peo 
break the chain of this tradition. Th 
revolutionary times, and the stranger will 
vays bea sheep without a bleat.” This 
The House 
tartled by a sudden shower of documents 
Strangers’ Gallery Gracchus did 
bat be threw papers on the august 
eads of the The House was 
petrified, and even Mr, Ashmead Bartlett 
turned pale. tut not even for a moment did 
the Serjeant lose his fortitude. Though he 
must have felt the foundations of the Constitu- 
feet, he did his 
Gracchus was 


rophetic other evening the 
the 
leat 


legislators. 


trembling beneath his 
with fearless expedition 
and speedily 


might 


conducted 
offer his 
any peril to society. 
has 


omptly arrested 
the street, where he 
nents to the passers-by without 
{ have no doubt that Gracclius has a 
been repeatedly brought before the House of Commons by Mr. 
Hanbury, who thinks that Gracchus has been very hardly used. 
ut it is very rarely that the House takes sufficient interest in 
the wrongs of an individual citizen to force the Government to 
redress them, In this case the general apathy has enabled the 
Treasury Bench to treat Gracchus with indifference. But now 
arises a very serious question Is the House to be exposed to 
further showers of documents from the Strangers’ Gallery? I 
foresee a time when the whole character of that part of the 
Legislative Chamber will be altered, when it will be filled by 
injured persons who, at a preconcerted signal, will fling down 
bales of printed protests. Some party in the House will curry 
popular favour by proposing to abolish all the restrictions 
upon strangers. ‘The lattice of the Ladies’ Gallery will be 
removed, and the feminine kindred of members will audibly 
exhort them to strike for hearth and home. The strangers will 
cheer their political idols, and make those tumults which, lam 
told, frequently enliven the galleries of foreign Legislatures. 
Yes, we are approaching the period when the democracy will 
not becontent to read the Parliamentary reports, but will surge 
into the House and intimidate or stimulate whatever statesman 
happens to be the prodigy of the hour. 

[ think it must be with a view to this new order of things 
that Mr. Atkinson is gradually qualifying himself for a 
prominent part in public affairs. There is something about 
Mr. Atkinson which is well caleulated to appeal to the Gracchi 
lor example, the member for Boston will stand no 
even from the officers of the House, “ Terrible 
fellow, Atkinson!” says the Serjeant. “I have a dread that 
some day I shall come into collision with him; we are both 
determined men, and the encounter will be nothing short of a 
cataclysm.” I fervently hope that this will be averted, but 
Mr. Atkinson is showing remarkable spirit in a controversy 
with the Clerks at the Table, anda man who does that will go 
to any length. ‘The Clerks at the able are like the Fates. 
They do not weave and snip the threads of human life, 
but they edit members’ questions—an occupation which is 
quite as serious. They laid violent hands on a question which 
Mr. Atkinson wanted to put about the Coinage Bill, and he 
refused to submit to this stroke of destiny. He made some 
remarks about disputed paternity, remarks of a kind usually 
confined to the police courts. Since then he has given notice 
of a motion of censure on the Speaker and the Clerks at 
the Table, and I imagine that the Parliamentary Fates are 
uneasy for the first time in their lives. But Mr. Atkinson has 
conferred signal marks of favour on Mr. T. W. Russell and 
Mr. Balfour. ‘The Chief Secretary, in particular, excites 
Mr. Atkinson's admiration hecause he shows a meekness under 
provocation which would make the member for Boston 
very warlike. So much moved, indeed, was Mr. Atkin- 
son lately by this characteristic of Mr. Balfour that he 
expressed the hope that the Chief Secretary, who had “ the 
affectionate love of both sides of the House, would be promoted 
to another and a better place.” This sentiment was received 
with much appreciation by the Irish members, who thought 
Mr. Atkinson was in a hurry to canonise the object of his 
enthusiasm. Mr. Healy suggested that when the post of Chief 
Secretary was vacant, Mr. Atkinson should fill it, whereupon 
the member for Boston crowned his successes for the even- 
ing by gravely interjecting that he would accept no office of 
that kind. He will not trammel his mighty spirit 
with the responsibilities of red tape, and part with 
the freedom which ought, in time, to make him the 
idol of a reformed Strangers’ Gallery. 

But what a change there is in the redoubtable 
Tim! The Irish Estimates have not provoked him to 
bursts of patriotic frenzy. With as much surprise 
as it can feel at the end of a particularly wearisome 
Session, the House heard Mr. Healy engaging to 
support the Local Government Bill which Mr. Balfour 
said he was prepared to introduce for the benefit of 
Ireland. The subdued tone of Mr. Healy's criticism 
of Mr. Balfour's administration was echoed by most 
of the Irish members who spoke in the debate. Mr. 
Jordan made a gallant attempt to revive the old 
sport of Donnybrook Fair. He complained that he 
lad been dragged from his constituents by “a low 
policeman,” a minion of the tyrannical Cecil Roche. 
Time was when that name would have provoked 
fierce execration below the gangway. Now it is 
beard with scarcely a murmur Even Dr. Tanner 


grievance. It 


upstairs. 


nonsense 


THE 


TOILETTE SERVICE USED BY THE 


GOLDSMITHS* COMPANY’S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, NEW 
parochial charities, the Technical and Recreative Institute at 
New Cross. situated beyond Bermondsey and Rotherhithe 
towards Deptford, amid a rapidly increasing population. The 
Goldsmiths’ Company of London, at a cost of £280,000, 
including all endowments, have bestowed ‘this great boon on 
the people of the South-Eastern district, emulating and sur- 
passing the good example of the Drapers’ Company in aiding 
the “ People’s Palace” for Whitechapel and Mile-End Road. 
buildings acquired for the new _ insti- 
tute, which have been largely altered or ~ transformed 
by the company's architect and surveyor, Mr. J. W 
Penfold, are those formerly occupied by the Royal Naval 
School, now removed to the country. They are in the 
Lewisham High Road, at the corner of Dixon Road ; the extent 
of the grounds is about seven acres. The buildings, which 
form a quadrangle of 100 ft. square, were erected for the 
Royal Naval School in 1843; that was the date when the late 
Prince Consort laid the foundation-stone. They have now 
been reopened, on Wednesday, July 22, by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, for the Goldsmiths’ Company's Technical 
Institute. The main front building, with a garden in front, 
contains, on the ground and mezzanine floors, the administra- 
tive offices and the apartments of the resident secretary, Mr. 
J.S. Redmayne ; on the first floor, the spacious library, read- 
ing-rooms, and news-rooms, approached by different staircases 
from the men’s department, in the right or north wing, and 
from the women's department, in the left wing, these 
departments having also separate entrances from outside. 
The men’s side comprises, on the ground floor, a large refresh- 
ment-room, with kitchens, lavatories, gymnasium, swimming- 
bath, and the engineers’ workshops, the electricians’ laboratory, 
carpenters’ shop, and those of other crafts; on the first floor, 
a “social room,” an extensive suite of art class-rooms, and 
rooms for chess and other games. ‘The gymnasiumand the new 
swimming-bath are of large dimensions and well fitted. There 
is a paved court of 2000 square yards for drill and some games, 
but the recreation-ground has an extent of four acres and a 
half, with a running-track and space for cricket, tennis, or 
football. The cost of the building and site and the alterations 
has been about £70,000. 


The premises and 


AN IMPERIAL TOILETTE SERVICE. 

We give below an Illustration of a very beautiful toilette 
service, provided by the Corporation of the City of London 
upon the occasion of the recent visit of her Imperial Majesty 
the German Empress to the Guildhall. This special and 
magnificent service was manufactured by the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Mappin and Webb, of the Poultry and Oxford 
Street. It is of richly cut glass and exquisite sterling silver 
gilt. is very beautiful alike in form and in the elaboration of 
its decorative details, and reflects unqualified credit upon the 
manufacturers. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The German Emperor, who is enjoying a well-earned holidar 
in Norway, arrived at Bédé on July 19, at two o'clock in the 
morning, landed at four, went for a drive in a “ carriole,* and 
finally laid the foundation-stone of a watch-tower. Most 
people would consider this a hard day’s work, but William IT. 
is indefatigable, and, after all, what are his exertions at Bédé 
compared with the programme of his stay at Skaaré, which 
includes a whale-hunt, trout-fishing, reindeer-hunting, and an 
eagle-hunt! Of course, everybody knows that the young 
Emperor is one of the keenest sportsmen of the present day, 
but such a programme as that of Skaar6é might well be thought 
a very fatiguing one,even for a man of the strongest physique, 
and it is wonderful how he gets through all he does, con- 
sidering the physical disability under which he labours. As 
everything must have an end, even an Emperor's holiday, the 
Kaiser is expected to return to Berlin for the celebration of 

the birthday of the Emperor of Austria, who 

will be sixty-one on Aug. 18 next. 


Politics being ata standstill in Berlin just 
now, people have been busy talking about what 
is called the “medical scandal.” Professor 
sergmann and Dr. Hahn are charged with 
having inoculated cancer lymph into the 
healthy parts of the bodies of pauper patients. 
and have been ordered to give within twenty- 
four hours an explanation of their conduct. 
Shocking as it may appear to the layman, this 
so-called scientific experiment is regarded as 
perfectly justifiable by a number of eminent 
German doctors, who assert that the inocula- 
tions performed upon patients already infected 
by cancerous formations cannot cause the 
sufferer any additional pain or inconvenience. 
It remains to be seen what view the German 
authorities will take of this matter. It would 
be interesting also to know the opinion of tho 
anti-vivisectionists. 


There is still considerable uncertainty as to 
the movements of the Czar and as to whether 
he will go to Copenhagen. In the meantime 
extensive preparations are being made at 
Cronstadt for the reception of the French 
fleet, which is expected to reach that port on 
July 25. The French ships are to be met at 
the Tolbuchin Lighthouse by the Grand Duke Alexis, Grand 
Admiral of the Fleet, who will be on board the Asia. ‘This 
ship will be followed by a flotilla of vessels, having on 
hoard the members of the French Embassy, delegates of the 
Slav societies, with Count Ignatieff at their head, and the 
representatives of the Press. In the evening the Trench 
officers will be invited to a banquet at Peterhof, when the 
Czar will be present. 

A few days later another distinguished visitor will arriv« 
in Russia. The young King Alexander of Servia is due at 
Peterhof on Aug. 2. He will be received at the railway station 
by the Czar and all the Russian Grand Dukes, and at the 
palace of Peterhof by the Czarina and all the Grand Duchesses. 
Festivities of all kinds are being prepared in honour of the 
boy King, who will be treated with as much ceremony and 
pomp as the German Emperor a few years ago. ‘The political 
significance of the extraordinary welcome extended to the 
youthful King of Servia is that it may be considered as a sign 
that there is a rapprochement between the Czar and the 
Obrenovitch dynasty, much to the concern of Prince Nicholas 
of Montenegro, who had been told that he was the Czar's only 
friend, and had founded on that assurance hopes that are now 
being rudely dispelled. 

From Russia, King Alexander goes to Austria, where 
he will. be welcomed at Ischl, on Aug. 10, with great 
cordiality, but without any display of imperial pomp and 
splendour; and he will probably be greatly struck by the 
difference between the two receptions. What the effect will 
be on the lad’s imagination remains to be seen, but the 
striking contrast cannot escape him, and may produce a 
lasting impression. 

Austria-Hungary is now negotiating two treaties of com- 
merce, one with Italy and another with Switzerland. Whien 
the negotiations with the latter country are sufficiently 
advanced, Switzerland will approach Italy with a view to 
entering with her into a similar arrangement. It is a fact 
worthy of attention that the commercial policy of the Central 
Powers seems to run on parallel lines with their political 
arrangements, and one that ought to be duly noted by 
Protectionists both in Russia and in France. 


The session of the French Chamber wis brought to a close 


added. 
the 
and 


must be 
define, 
restless, 


moment too soon, it 
Under some influence which it is not casy to 
French Chamber of Deputies was becoming 
managed to bring on two Ministerial crises in less than a 
week. ‘The first crisis was caused by an interpellation by M. 
Laur on the alleged grievances of French commercial travellers 
in Alsace-Lorraine in connection with the passport regulations. 
M. Ribot asked that the discussion might be postponed ; but 
the Chamber voted against him, and a crisis seemed imminent. 
The next day, however, alarmed at the complications a dis- 
cussion might give rise to, the Chamber rescinded its first vote, 
and all ended happily. A day or two later, M. de Freycinet, 
having been refused a grant of 600,000f. for enlarging the 
Polytechnic School, resigned on the spur of the moment ; 
but, a Cabinet Council having been bastily summoned, he was 
induced by his colleagues to reconsider his decision, and 
another crisis was thus avoided. It may be assumed, never- 
theless, from these two incidents—first, that M. 
Ribot has lost his hold upon the Chamber ; secondly, 
that M. de Freycinet. who is the cleverest political 
meteorologist in France, sees the danger, and is 
anxious to find a convenient pretext for resigning 
before the Cabinet is hopelessly beaten ; and, thirdly, 
that the existence of the French Ministry will be 
seriously threatened from the moment the Chamber 
meets again after its summer vacation. 

Before separating for their holidays, the French 
deputies voted the new Protectionist Customs tariff, 
the immediate result of which will be to increase 
the cost of living. Of course, this is denied by the 
Protectionists; but, as the Government have had to 
ask for an additional money grant for providing 
for the increased expense to be incurred by the 
commissariat of the Army on account of the expected 
rise in the price of bread, it is difficult to see how 
food can be cheaper for the working man than for 
the soldier under the new economic conditions 
bronght abort by the recently voted tariff. 


on July 18—not a 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. Schnadhorst has given it to be understood that he will 
probably retire from the secretaryship of the National Liberal 
Federation after the next general election. If that is the case 
he will be very greatly missed by his party, in spite of the 
increasing deafness which makes intimate personal communi- 
cation a little difficult, and of the rheumatic troubles from 
which he has been suffering. In the small, dark, spectacled 
man, with his quiet, reserved, and very amiable manners, few 
would guess the identity of the founder and sustainer of the 
“caucus,” which is to-day the accepted principle of Liberal 
and, to a certain extent. also of Conservative organisation. No 
man living has probably so large a knowledge of the personnel 
of political organisation, many of the ablest Liberal agents 
having received their training direct from “the chief.” Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s merit, however, has been not only his gift for 
putting the right men in the right place, but his own strong 
personal interest in politics. His own opinions are advanced, but 
he manages pretty well to keep the party balance trimmed. 
Some time ago he received a handsome testimonial from old 
admirers. He has a very able lieutenant in Mr. R. A. Hudson, 
who will probably become his successor. 


No recent illness has excited one tithe of the interest 
awakened over Mr. Spurgeon’s sick-bed. The latest bulletins 
have been eagerly read in clubs, theatres, and where men of 
all classes assemble, and railway travellers possessing papers 
with news of the great preacher's condition have been besieged 
with eager requests for information. One paper, which 
has published full accounts of the daily prayer-meeting held 
in Mr. Spurgeon’s behalf, has had letters of thanks from all 
parts of England, including the most remote. In 
the East End, where, during a temporary repair of 
the ‘labernacle, Mr. Spurgeon once held an audience 
ot the roughest characters spellbound, the display 
of sympathy has been specially keen. 


Mr. Spurgeon is not of purely English ex- 
traction. His family came from Holland, and 
settled in the Eastern Counties as refugees from 
the Spanish persecutions. Ilis parents were 
Congregationalists, noted for piety and a certain 
simple fervour, which was especially marked in 
their eloquent son. Mr. Spurgeon, however, very 
early joined the Baptists, though he owed his 
* conversion,’ which he has described with great 
dramatic power, to a preacher in a wayside 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. His power of speech 
developed very early, and it was in no way due 
to lengthened instruction, which Mr. Spurgeon 
was offered, but which he refused. His fame as 
a preacher had begun to spread far and wide when 
he was still a mere boy in appearance, as in years. 
Ilis early career in London was attended with a 
good deal of fierce controversy. 


Mr. Spurgeon's gifts as a preacher are un- 
rivalled. The mere variety of his setting of his 
form of Christian faith is extraordinary. Every 
week during his residence in London he has pro- 
dneed a fresh sermon, which has sometimes circu- 
lated to the tune of 100,000 copies, and has formed 
the basis of thousands of discourses by Christian 
ministers all the world over. ‘The style of these 
deliverances—simple, colloquial, easy—a mixture 


of humonr, pathos, homely common-sense, and 
fervour—has also been Mr. Spurgeon's own. Mr. 


Spurgeon’s appearance on the great platform, 
about which he is wont to pace when preaching. 
is, of course, familiar to thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen. Yet he has never been 
riven to ranting—the tones are quiet, and the chief 
characteristics of the voice have been its singular 
carrying power, rather than exceeding strength or 
fullness of tone. 

The death of Herr Seiler, the famous hotel 
proprietor of Zermatt, may almost be said to have 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations. Herr Seiler prac- 
tically made Zermatt as a pleasure resort, and in 
return he grew to be one of the wealthiest men 
in Switzerland. In addition to his fine establish- 
ments at Zermatt, he owned a splendid hotel on 
the Eggischhorn, one of the best in Switzerland. 
He admirably organised the guide and mule 
services in his neighbourhood ; and with all his 
wealth, and his monopoly of one of the finest 
mountain resorts in Europe, he remained to the 
last an honest, kindly, and simple-minded host, 
as well as the Napoleon of Swiss hotel-keepers. 
Nearly every climber knew him personally. 

Madame Juliette Adam, not content with the 
Nouvelle Revue, is thinking of starting a literary weekly. With 
the exception of the somewhat austere Rerue Bleue, which is 
often more political than literary, nothing of the kind exists 
in Paris. Madame Adam is one of the most striking literary 
personalities in France. In her salon men of all shades of 
opinion and all literary creeds, meet as on neutral ground. She 
discovered, or, as the Parisians say, “invented,” Pierre Loti 
and also Paul Marguerite, who bids fair to take a great place 
among the advance-guard of modern novelists. Every MS. sent 
in to the Nouwrelle Revue is read by the energetic editress 
herself—in fact, she has never had a “reader.” Madame 
Juliette Adam was said to be the political Egeria of Léon 
Gambetta. Every Sunday the great tribune could be met in 
her salon, declaiming his views toa small circle of disciples. 
Madame Adam helped to nurse him during the last few 
days of his life, and has, since his death, always endeavoured 
to carry on at least his ideas of foreign policy in regard to 
the Russo-Franco alliance. 


We quoted, last week, an interesting extract from 
Thackeray’s “ Roundabout Papers,” in which he describes, 


in his own charming way, the German Emperor as he appeared 
at the marriage of the Prince of Wales—a little Highlander, 
trotting by his mother’s side, with the young Princes, the 
Queen's sons, also attired in kilts. ‘The London correspondent 
of the Birmingham Post recalls a passage from Bishop 
Wilberforce’s diary which would seem to show that the young 
gentleman’s mood was a trifle less angelic than his appear- 
ance: “ The little Prince William of Prussia, between his two 
little uncles to keep him quiet, both of whom he—the Crown 
Princess told me—bit on the bare Highland legs whenever 
they touched him to keep him quiet.” 


A curious movement has been set on foot in England,a 
paper owned by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. M.P., himself a member 
of the Government, with the object of replacing Mr. Smith in 
the leadership of the House of Commons by Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Smith’s health has been somewhat seriously affected of late 
by attacks of gout and rheumatism, but it is probable that if 
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he regains his old vigour he will continue to lead his party in 
the Commons. On the whole, his method is excellent, his 
tact, easy good - nature, and dislike of long speeches being 
precisely the qualities which conduce to swift and easy dispatch 
of business. Brilliant as Mr. Balfour's personal success has 
been, there is an obstacle to the proposal that he should 
succeed Mr. Smith in the fact that he will probably have 
charge of an Irish Local Government Bill next year. 


The death is announced from America, of Mr. Edward 
Burgess, the famous designer of some of America’s “crack ” 
racing yachts. Mr. Burgess was «a teacher of entomology 
at Harvard when financial reverses overtook him, and 
he turned his taste and skill to professional yacht-designing. 
He designed the Puritan, which, in 1885, defeated the late 
Sir Richard Sutton’s Genesta in the international race for the 
America Cup, and the Mayflower, which, in the following year, 
beat Lieutenant Henn’s Galatea, taken across the Atlantic by 
her owner to redeem the Genesta’s defeat. 

Mrs. French Sheldon, the enterprising lady who lately 
tried to emulate Mr. Stanley in his African exploits, is an 
American by birth, although she and her husband have fixed 
their home in that old-world English townlet Hampton-on- 
Thames. Already an experienced traveller, for Mrs. Sheldon 
first came to Enrope at the age of twelve years, and has 
constantly journeyed here, there, and everywhere in search 
of adventure, she had always wished to see unexplored Africa, 
and her part failure was not due to want of strong common- 
sense or pluck, but to the disastrous effects of the climate. 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, M. Du Chaillu, Mr. Thompson, and a host 
of other experienced African explorers believed the task 
Mrs. Sheldon had set herself to perform quite feasible, and have 
been considerably astonished at the disastrous result of the 





FRENCH SHELDON, THE LADY AFRICAN 
experiment, for the gallant lady traveller has come back 
shattered in health and nerves. 

However, among other remarkable incidents of Mrs. French 
Sheldon’s journey to Kilimanjaro, and which will form the 
subject of « paper that will be probably read at the Cardiff 
meeting of the British Association shortly, was the cir- 
cumnavigation by her little party of the Lake Chala, a small 
sheet of water filling up the crater of an extinct voleano near 
Kimawenyi. Lake Chala was discovered by onc of the earliest 
missionary explorers, but the descent of the perpendicular 
side of the crater to the water itself was thought to be impos- 
sible. ‘This feat Mrs. Sheldon actually managed to accomplish, 
and, not content with merely touching the water, she and a 
young Scotchman, Mr. Keith Anstruther, who was at Taneta 
when Mrs. Sheldon arrived there, launched a sort of pontoon 
boat which had been abandoned by a party of Russian sports- 
men at Kilimanjaro, and stirred the depths of this hitherto 
unruffled inland sea. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie, the American lady publisher, who is now 
spending the few wecks which constitute her yearly sammer 
holiday in London, is perhaps the most marked feminine 
personality in the United States. Florence Miriam Folline was 
born in New Orleans some eight-and-thirty years ago, of good 
old Ifuguenot stock, and to her French ancestors she doubtless 
owes her clear business head and rare powers of administration. 
The rise, decline, and renewed prosperity of the great New 
York publishing house, started originally by Mr. rank Leslie. 
and left by him in an apparently hopeless state of financial 
difficulty to his widow, are matters of common knowledge, and 
the story of the way in which Mrs, Frank Leslie, triumphing 
over every obstacle, paid off within the space of two years all 
her husband's business debts, and made of what had been at 
best a bankrupt stock an unencumbered business property 
now worth millions of dollars, has been too often told to need 
recapitulation. Of the woman as a woman, Miss Elizabeth 


Cleveland, the sister of the late President of the United States, 
described her in Literary Life: 


“Mrs. Leslie is that most 
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gracious and attractive of all human beings—a woman's 
woman. ... She has proved herself one of the greatest and 
most enterprising of the publishers of this age, the equal in 
enterprise, ability, discretion, of any man in the world ; and 
alas! she is not only a pretty woman, but she is fond of 
dress, has pretty feminine airs, and is, at the proper time, 
devoted to society.” 

Mr. R. Chambers Lehmann, who is described in the jubilee 
number of Punch as the latest addition to the historic “ Table,” 
is the eldest son of Mr. Frederick Lehmann, of Berkeley Square, 
the senior partner of the great City firm of Naylor, Benzon, 
and Co, He is a grandson of Robert Chambers, the publisher, 
a nephew of Rudolf Lehmann, the artist, and a first cousin of 
Miss Liza Lehmann, whose singing is so well known in London 
concert-rooms ; and of Mr. Ernest Benzon, who earned a 
somewhat unenviable notoriety as the “Jubilee Plunger.” 
Mr. Lehmann is well known in rowing circles, is a barrister 
by profession, and has political aspirations, intending to stand 
for Cambridge (at which University he was educated) in the 
Liberal interest at the next election. 

The favourite pastime of the Queen of the Belgians and her 
daughter, who are both staying at Ostend, is shell-hunting on 
the sands. One day quite recently, it is stated, they extended 
their chasse aux coquillages as far as Neuport, and, in order 
to reach home before dark, were compelled to stop the 
steam-tram and take refuge in a first-class compartment 
occupied by a buxom German lady and her husband. 
The ire of the former being excited by the presence of a 
small dog carried by Princess Clémentine, she roundly abused 
them in German, expressed her doubts as to whether they had 
really taken first-class tickets, indulged in uncomplimentary 
remarks on their shabby attire, and finally bounced out of the 
carriage with the avowed intention of taking a 
cab to her hotel so as to avoid the contamination 
of such vulgar company! ‘The Queen, who de- 
lights in travelling incognito, was greatly amused 
at this adventure. : 

The announcement of an engagement between 
Lord Dudley and Miss Rachel Gurney is of con- 
siderable social interest. The young Lord Dudley, 
handsome son of a beautiful mother, is popular 
and not without promise, and to Miss Gurney's 
beauty and accomplishments must be added the 
fact that she is a member of an almost historic 
family. She is a direct descendant of Elizabeth 
Fry, the Quaker heroine of prison reform, and of 
Joseph John Gurney, banker and philanthropist. 
Mr. John Henry Gurney. who was the chief figure 
in Overend, Gurney, and Co., and who at one time 
promised to be one of the greatest millionaires of 
the century, died a short time ago. Miss Rachel 
Gurney is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Gurney. 

Miss Gurney has been brought up and educated 
entirely by the Duchess of Bedford, and is quite 
like a daughter to her and the Duke. The Duke, 
it is said, who is very fond of her and pleased 
at the marriage, is to give her £100,000 as a dof. 
Miss Gurney, besides being very handsome, is 
extremely accomplished, and is one of the best 
amateur singers in England. Lord Dudley's 
income, though very large, is, says the World,a 
fluctuating one, and just now is not to be compared 
with that of his father; and he has very large 
portions to pay to his brothers and sister. Truth, 
on the other hand, describes the story of the dot 
as the “purest of fictions.” 


The celebration of the centenary of Mozart's 
death has just taken place at Salzburg, the Alpine 
town in which he was born. The house was hand- 
somely decorated, and a Requiem was performed 
in the cathedral. 


If the World is to be believed, the Emperor 
William wished to get out of the Albert Hall 
“command performance,” and he would have very 
much preferred a visit to the Lyceum. He was 
particularly anxious to see Mr. Irving in either 
“The Bells” or “The Corsican Brothers,” and it 
is a pity that his Majesty's wishes were not grati- 
fied. ‘The Emperor is very fond of the theatre, and 
takes an immense interest both in the acting and 
in the mise en scene, and he considers himself to be 
a most competent critic, both of the performance 
and of the stage management. 


Some old members of the Carlton Club having 
deputed one of their number to send him the 
expression of their united sympathy on his recent 
bereavement, Mr. Gladstone has replied as follows : 
“T thank you heartily, and I know that in thank- 
ing you I thank many. In a great affliction, a most heavy 
loss, God has been most kind to us, and so has man. Be 
assured I have never dreamed that barriers erected by the 
necessities of politics would check the flow of human sym- 
pathy within your walls.” 


It is hard to realise that the Swiss Confederation, one of the 
oldest of continuous forms of government in Europe, has been 
in existence for six centuries. The 600th anniversary, how- 
ever, has just been celebrated by the Swiss colony in London 


at the Star and Garter in Richmond, with a dinner and 
some pretty ceremonies in the gardens. The two toasts 
at the feast were “ The Queen and “ Our Country,” 


which were received with the Swiss substitute for “ Kentish 
fire,” the ban fédéral. There was exhibited in the hotel the 
colours presented in 1745 by George LI. to the Swiss residents 
in England who offered their services against the Pretender. 


Madame Bonnemain, the lady to whom General Boulanger 
linked his later and disastrous fortunes, has just died at 
Brussels. She was a woman of considerable beauty and talent, 
and the General was completely fascinated by her. He 
established her in a quiet hotel in an aristocratic quarter in 
Paris, and would pay her visits in a kind of semi-state, 


appearing on the balcony with her, while bands’ in 
the courtyard below played the Boulanger March, and 
the people cheered madly for the “ brav’ Général.” Madame 


Bonnemain was his companion in exile, and accompanied 
him to his home in Brussels. She hardly played so import- 
ant a part in the political development of Boulangism as 
the Duchesse d’Uzés, a woman of a much more masterful type 
than Madame Bonnemain. 


According to 7ruth, the Archbishop of York is todo homage 
to the Queen early in August at Osborne, when her Majesty 
will hold a Council, at which he will be sworn in as a Privy 
Councillor. The Archbishop and Mrs. Maclagan will take up 
their residence at Bishopthorpe early in September, and he is 
to be enthroned in York Minster on the 15th of that month, 
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CHAPTER V. 
OF RUTH’S BURIAL 
The people of Tetuan were not melted towards Israel by the 
depth of his sorrow, and the breadth of shadow that lay upon 
him. By noon of the day following the night of Ruth’s death, 
Israel knew that he was to be left alone. It was a rule of the 
Mcllah that on notice being given of a death in their quarter 
the clerk of the synagogue should publish it at the first service 
thereafter, in order that a club of men, called the Society of 
the Buriers, might straightway make arrangements for burial. 
Karly prayers had becn held in the synagogue at eight o’clock 
that morning, and no one had yet come near to Isracl’s house. 
The men of the club were going about their ordinary occupa- 
tions. ‘They knew nothing of Ruth’s death by official 
announcement. The clerk had not published it. Israel 
remembered with bitterness that notice of it had not been 
sent. Nevertheless, the fact was known throughout Tetuan. 
There was not a water-carrier in the market-place but had 
taken it to each house he called at, and passed it to every man 
he met. Little groups of idle Jewish women had been many 
hours congregated in the streets outside, talking of it in 
whispers and looking up at the darkened windows with awe. 
But the synagogue knew nothing of it. Israel had omitted 
the customary ceremony, and in that omission lay the advantage 
of his enemies. He must humble himsclf and send to them. 
Until he did so they would leave him alone. 

Isracl did not send. Never once since the birth of Naomi 
had he crossed the threshold of the synagogue. He would not 
cross it now, whether in body or in spirit. But he was still a 
Jew, with Jewish customs, if he had lost the Jewish faith, and 
it was one of the customs of the Jews that a body should be 
buried within twenty-four hours, at farthest, from the time of 
death. He must do something immediately. Some help must 
be summoned. What help could it be? 

It was useless to think of the Moslemeen. No believer 
would lend a hand to dig a grave for an unbeliever, or to make 
apparel for his de ad. It was just as idle to think of the Jews. 
If the synagogue knew nothing of this burial, no Jew in the 
Mellah would be found so poor that he would have need to 
know more. And of Christians, of any sort or condition, there 
were none in all Tetuan. ; 

The gall of Israel's heart rose to his throat. Was he to be 
left alone with his dead wife? Did his enemies desire to see 
him bury her with his own hands? Or did they expect him 
to come to them with bowed forehead and bended knee: 
Kither way their reckoning was a mistake. ‘They might leave 
him terribly and awfully alone—alone in his hour of mourning, 
even as they had left him alone in his hour of rejoicing, when 
he had married the dear soul who was dead. But his strength 
and energy they should not crush; his vital and intellectual 
force they should not wither away. Only one thing they could 
do to touch him—they could shrivel up his last impulse of 
sweet human sympathy. They were doing it now. 

When Israel had put matters to himself so, he dispatched 
a message to the Governor at the Kasba, and received, in 
answer, six State prisoners, fettered in pairs, under the guard 
of two soldiers. 

The burial took place within the limit of twenty-four 
hours prescribed by Jewish custom. It was twilight when the 
body was brought down from the upper room to the patio. 
There stood the coffin on a dresser that had been raised for it 
of chairs standing back to back. And there, too, sat Israel, 
with Naomi and little black Ali beside him. 

Israel’s manner was composed ; his face was as firm as a 
rock, and his dress was more costly than Tetuan had ever seen 
him wear before. Everything that related to the burial he 
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had managed himself, down to the least or poorest detail. 
But there was nothing poor about it in the larger sense. 
Israel was a rich man now, and he set no value on his riches 
except to subdue the fate that had first beaten him down, and 
to abash the enemies who still menaced him. Nothing was 
lacking that money could buy in Tetuan to make this burial 
an imposing ceremony. Only one thing it wanted—it wanted 
mourners, and it had but one. 

Unlike her father, little Naomi was visibly excited. 
ran to and fro, clutched at Israel’s clothes and seemed to look 
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She would climb the hill beyond the battery, even to the topmost 


peak of it, and stand on the summit like a spirit poised in air. 
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himself, unsupported and alone. 


“THE DEEMSTER.” 


into his face, clasped the hand of little Ali and held it long as 
if in fear. Whether she knew what work was afoot, and, if 
she knew it, by what channel of soul or sense she learnt it, no 
man can say. That she was of the presence ot 
many strangers is certain, and when the men from the Kasba 
brought the body down the stairway, with the two black women 
clinging to it, kissing its robes and wailing over it, she broke 
away from Israel and rushed jn among them with a startled 
cry, and her little white arms upraised. But, whatever hei 
impulse, there was no need to check her. The moment she 
had touched the cold body of her mother she crept back in 
dread to her father’s side. 


COnSCLOUS 


It was a strange procession which then passed out of the 
patio. Four of the prisoners carried the coflin on their 
shoulders, walking in pairs according to their fctters. They 


were gaunt and bony creatures. Hunger had wasted their 
sallow cheeks, and the air of noisome dungeons had sunken 
their rheumy eyes. ‘Their clothes were soiled rags, and ove 
them, and concealing them down to their waists and yet 
lower, hung the deep, rich velvet pall, with its long silk 
fringes. In front walked the two remaining prisoners, each 
bearing a great plume in his left hand—the right arm, as well 
as the right leg, being chained. On either side was a soldier, 
carrying a lighted lantern, which burnt small and feeble in 
the twilight, and last of all came Israel himself, unsupported 
and alone. Thus they passed through the little crowd of 
idlers that had congregated at the door, through the streets 
of the Mellah, and out into the market-place, and up the 
narrow lane that leads to the chief town gate. 

There is something in the very nature of power that 
demands homage, and the people of Tetuan could not deny it 
to Isracl, As the procession went through the town they 
cleared a way for it, and they were silent until it had gone. 
Within the gate of the Mellah, a rabbi was killing fowls and 
taking his tribute of copper coins, but he stopped his work 
and fell back as the procession approached. <A blind beggai 
crouching at the other side of the gate was reciting passages 
of the Koran, and two Arabs close at his elbow were wrangling 
over a game of draughts, which they were playing by the light 
of a flare; but both curses and Koran ceased as the procession 
passed under the arch. In the market-place a Soosi juggler 
was performing before a throng of laughing people, and a story- 
teller was shrieking to the twang of his gimbri; but th 
audience of the juggler broke up as the procession appeared, and 
the gimbri of the storyteller was no more heard. ‘The hammer- 
ing in the shops of the gunsmiths was stopped, and the tinkling 
of the bells of the water-carriers was silenced. Mules bringing 
wood from the country were dragged out of the path, and tli 
town asses, with their panniers full of street-filth, were drawn 
up by the wall. From the market-place and out of the shops, 
out of the houses and out of the mosque itself, the people came 
trooping in crowds, and they made a long close line on eithe: 
side of the which the procession must take. And 
through this avenue of onlookers the strange company mad 
its way—the two prisoners bearing the plum he four othe: 
bearing the coffin, the two soldiers carrying lanterns, 
Israel last of all, unsupported and alone. Nothing was heard 
in the silence of the people but the tramp ot the feet of the 
six men, and the clank of their chain The light of the 
lanterns was on the faces of some of them, and everyon 
knew them for what they wer It was on the face of Isracl 
also, yet he did not flinch. His head was held steadily 
upward ; he looked neither to the right nor to the left, but 
strode firmly along. 

The Jewish cemetery was outside the town walls, and 
before the procession came to it the darkness had closed in. 
Its little white tombstones, all pointing towards Jerusalem, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


0 THE SPIRIT-MAID. 


Now, the promise which Israel 
made to Ruth at her death, that 
Naomi should not lack for love 
and tending, he faithfully ful- 
filled. From that time forward 
he became as fatherand mother 
both to the child, seeming to 
count himself as nothing where 
she was in 


a 
a Be 

question, and to Pao L Rte F< 
forgo everything for her sak: 


So day by day he grew in ten- 


derness, and night by night 
brought him compassion, and 
the austerity of manner which had marked him from the first 
melted gradually away in this sweet love and tending of the 
child that looked to him for succour 

At the outset of his charge of Naomi he made to hims: 
survey of her condition, and found it more terribl 
imagination of the mind could think « words of the tong 
express It was easy to say that she wa leaf and dumb and 
blind, but it was hard to realise what so great an affliction 
implied. It implied that she was a littl iunding 
close to the rest of the family of man vet very far away from 
them. She was as much apart as ibited a different 
sph re. No human sympathy could reach her in joy or pain 
and sorrow. She had no part to play life In the midst of 
a world of light she was in a land of durkness, and she was in 
a world of silence in the midst of a weet sounds. 
She was a living and buried soul 

And of that soul itself, what did Israel know? He knew 
that it had memory, for Naomi had remembered her mother: 
and he knew that it had love, for she had pined for Ruth, and 
clung to her But what were love and memory without 
sight and speech? They were no more than a m 
in a casket—idle and useless to any purposes of man or thi 
world. 

Thinking of this, Israel] r alised for the fir-t time how awful 
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motherless girl. To be blind was to be 

donce, but to be both bind and deaf was not only to be 

fllicted twice, but twice ten nd times, and to be blind 

and deaf and t merely to be afflicted thrice, but 
be yo d all reckonings of human speech. 

lor though Naomi had been blind, yet, if she could hav 

id hearing, he ather might have spoken with her, and it 

t have soothed them, and if she had 

them, and in this beautiful world of 

pon ind to love, he have 

; could not see. On the other 

omi had been deaf, yet i she could have 

might have held intercourse with her by 

! ind if she felt pain he must have seen it, 

had found pleasure he must have known it, and 

i | woman is, and what the world and 

the sky would have been as an open 

being blind and deaf together, and, 

ng dumb as well, what word was to 

olation of her state, the blank void of her 


as the affliction of h 


thous 


dumb was n 


must 
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And while he read, Naomi sat in silence at his feet, with his one free hand in both of her hands, 


clasped close against her cheek. 


isolation—cut off, apart, aloof, shut in, imprisoned, enchained, 
a soul without communion with other souls: alive, and yet 
l id 4 
Thus realising Naomi’s condition in the deep infirmity ol 
her nature, Israel set himself to consider how he could reach 
her darkened and silent soul. And first he tried to learn what 
good gifts were left to her that he might foster them to he: 
advantage and nourish them to his own great comfort and joy. 
Yet no gift whatever could he find in her but the one gift 
only whereof he had known from the beginning—the gift of 
uch and feeling. With this he must make her to sce, or 
else her light should always be darkness, and with this he 
must make her to hear, or silence should be her speec h for ever. 
Then he remembered that during his years in England 
he had heard strange stories of how the dumb had been 
made to speak though they could not hear, and the blind 
and deaf to understand and to answer. So he sent to 
England for many books, written on the treatment of thes« 
children of affliction, and when they were come he pondered 
them closely, and was thrilled by the marvellous works they 
described. But when he came to practise the precepts they 
had given him, his spirits flagged, for the impediments wer 
Time after time he tried, and failed always, to touch 
shaft of light the hidden soul of the child 


great. 
by so much as one 
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through its tenement of flesh and blood. Neither the simplest 
thought nor the poorest element of an idea tound any way to 
her mind, so dense were the walls of the prison that encom- 
passed it ; was a mystery that could not at first be 
revealed to her, and ‘*‘ No’’ was a problem beyond her power 
to apprehend. Smiles and frowns were useless to teach her. 
No discipline could be addressed to her mind or heart. Except 
mere be dily restraint, no ¢ ontrol could be Imp sed upon her. 
She was swayed by her impulses alone. 

Israel did not de spair. If he was broken down to-day he 
strengthened his hands for to-morrow. At length he had cot 
so far, after a world of toil and thouglt, that Naomi knew 
when he patted her head that it was for approval, and when 
he touched her hand it was for assent. ‘Then he stopped very 
suddenly. His hope had not drooped, and neither had his 
energy failed, but the conviction had fastened upon him that 
such effort in his case must be an offence against Heaven. 
Naomi was not merely an infirm creature from the left hand 
of Nature; she was an afflicted being from the right hand ot 
God. She was a living monument of sin that was not he 
own. It was uselessto go farther. 
The child must be left wher 
God had place ad her. 

But meanwhile, if Naomi 
lacked the senses of the rest of 
the human kind, she seemed to 
communicate with nature by 
other organs than they possessed. 
It was as if the spiritual world 
itself must have taught her, and 
from that source alone could she 
have imbibed her power. To tell 
of all she could do to guide hei 
steps, and to minister to her 
pleasures, and to cherish he 
affections, would be to go beyond 
the limit of belief. Truly it 
seemed as if Naomi, being blind 
with her bodily eyes, could yet 
look upon a light that no on 
else could see, and, being deat 
with her bodily ears, could vet 
listen to voices that no one els« 
could hear. 

Thus, if she came skipping 
through the corridor of the 
patio, she knew when anyone 
approached her, for she would 
held out her hands and stop. 
Nay; but she knew also who it 
would be as well as if her eyes 
or cars had taught her; for 
always, if it was her father, she 
reached out her hands to take 
his left hand in both of hers, 
and then she pressed it against 
her cheek ; and always, if it was 
little Ali, she curved her arms to 
encircle his neck; and always, 
if it was Fatima, she leapt up to 
her bosom ; and always, if it was 
Hlabeebah, she passed her by. 
Did she go with Ali into the 
streets, she knew the Mellah gate 
from the gate of the town, and 
the narrow lanes from the open 
Sok. Did she pass the lofty 
mosque in the market-place, 
she knew it from the low shops 
that nestled under and behind 
and around. Did a troop of 
mules and camels come near her, 
she knew them from a crowd of 
people ; and did she pass where 
two streets would 
stand and face both ways. 

And as the years grew slic 
came to know all places within 
and around Tetuan, the town of 
the Moors and the Mellah of the 
Jews, the Kasba and the narrow 
lane leading up to it, the fort on 
the hill and the river under the 
town walls, the mountains on 
either side of the valley, and 
even some of their rocky gorges. 
She could find her way among 
them all without help or guic- 
ance, and no control could any- 
one impose upon her to keep 
her out of the way of harm. 
While Ali was a little fellow he 
was her constant companion, 
always ready for any adventure 
that her unquiet heart 
gested; but when he grew to 
be a boy, and was sent to school 
every day early and late, shi 
would fare forth alone save for a 
tiny white goat which her father 
had bought to be another play- 
fellow. 

And because feeling was siglit 
to her, and touch was hearing, 
and the crown of her head felt 
the winds of the heavens and 
the soles of her feet felt the 
grass of the fields, she love 
best to go bareheaded, whether the sun was high or the air was 
cool, and barefooted also, from the rising of the morning until 
the coming of the stars. So, casting off her slippers and tl 
great straw hat which a Jewish maiden wears, and clad in ho 
white muslin haik, wrapped loosely about her in folds of airy 
grace, and with the little goat going before her, though she 
saw it not, and neither heard its bleat nor the beat of its fect, 
she would climb the hill bi yond the battery, even to the top- 
most peak of it, and stand on the summit, like a spirit poised 
in air. Nothing could she see of the green valley then 
stretched before her, or of the white town lying below, with its 
domes and minarets ; but she scemed to exult in her lofty place, 
and to drink new life from the rush of mighty winds about 
her. Then, coming back to the dale, she would seem, to thos 
who looked up at her, with fear and with awe, to leap as the goat 
leapt in the rocky places ; and as a bird sweeps over the grass 
with wings outstretched, so with her arms spread out, and 
her long fair hair fiving loose, she would seem to swet p down 
the hill, as though her very tiptoes did not touch it. 

By what power she did these things no man could tell, 
except it were the power of the spiritual world its If; but 
the distemper of the mind, which loved such dangers, increas¢ d 
upon her as she grew from a child into a maid, and it found 
Thus, in the spring, when the rain 
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foll heavily, or in the winter, when the great winds were 
abroad, or in the summer, when the lightning lightened and 
the thunder thundered, her restless spirit seemed to be roused 
to sympathetic tumults, and if she could escape the cyes that 
watched her she would run and race in the tempest, and her 
eyes would be aglitter, and laughter would be on her lips. 
Then Israel himself would go forth to find hcr, and, having 
found her in the pelting storm without covering on her head 
or shoes on her feet, he would fetch her home by the hand, 
and as they passed through the streets together his forehead 
would be bowed and his eyes bent down. 

But it was not always that Naomi made her father ashamed. 
More often her joyful spirit cheered him, for above all things 
else she was a creature of joy. A circle of joy seemed to 
surround her always. Her heart in its darkness was full of 
radiance. As she grew, her comeliness increased, though this 
Was strange and touching in her beauty, that her face did not 
become older with her years, but was still the face of a child, 
with a child’s expression of sweetness through the bloom and 
flush of carly maidenhood. Her love of flowers increased also, 
anc the sense of smell seemed to come to her, for she filled the 
hous? with all fragrant flowers in their season, twining them 
in wreaths about the white pillars of the patio, and biuding 
them in rings around the brown water-jars that stood in it. 
And with the girl’s expanding nature her love of dress 
increased as well; but it was not a young maid's love of lovely 
things, but a wild passion for light, loore garments that 
swayed ant swirled in native grace about her. ‘I'ruly she was 
a spirit of joy and gladness. She was happy as a day in 
summer, and fresh as a dewy morning in spring. The ripple 
of her laughter was like sunshin>. <A flood of sunshine seemed 
to follow in the air wheresoever she went. And certainly for 
Isracl, her father, she was as a sunbeam gathering sunshine 
into his lonely house. 

Nevertheless, the sunbeam had its cloud-shapes of gloom, 
andif Israclin his darker hours hungercd for more human 
company, and wished that the little playfellow of the angels 
Whith had come down to his dwelling could only be his 
simple human chili, he sometimes had his w’s, and many 
throbs of anguish with it. For often it happened, and especi- 
ally at seasons when no winds were stirring, and blank peace 
and a doleful silence haunted the air, that Naomi would seem 
to fall into a sick longing from causes that were beyond 
Isracl’s power to fathom. ‘Thon her sweet face would sadden, 
and her beautiful blind eyes would fill, and her pretty laughter 
would echo no more through the house. And sometimes, in 
the dead of the night, she would rise from her bed and go 
through the dark corridors, for darkness and light were as one 
to her, until she came to Israel’s room, and he would awake 
from his sleep to find her, like a little white vision, standing 
by his bedside. What she wanted there he could never 
know, for neither had he power to ask nor she to answer, 
whether she were sick or in pain, or whether in her sleep she 
had seen a face from the invisible world, and heard a voice 
that called her away, or whether her mother’s arms had seemed 
to be about her once again and then to be torn from her afresh, 
and she had come to him on awakening in her trouble, not 
knowing what it is to dream, but thinking all evil dreams to 
be true fact and new sorrow. So, with a sigh, he would arise 
and light his lamp and lead her back to her bed, and more 
scalding than the tears that would be standing in Naomi’s 
eyes would be the hot drops that would gush into his own. 

Most of all when such things befell would Israel long for 
some miracle out of heaven to find a way to the little maiden’s 
mind that she might ask and answer and know, yet he dared 
not to pray for it, for still greater than his pity for the child 
was his fear of the wrath of God. And out of this fear there 
came to him at length an awful and terrible thought: ‘Though 
so severed on earth his child and he, yet before the bar of 
judgment they would one day be brought together, and then 
how should it stand with her soul ? 

Naomi knew nothing of God, having no way of speech with 
man. Would God condemn her for that, and cast her out for 
ever? No, no, no! God would not ask her for good works in 
the land of silence, and for labour in the land of night. She 
had no eyes to see God’s beautiful world, and no ears to hear 
His holy word. God had created her so, and He would not 
destroy what He had made. Far rather would He look with 
love and pity on His little one, so long and sorely tried on 
earth, and send her at last to be a blessed saint in heaven. 

Israel tried to comfort himself so, but the effort was vain. 
He was a Jew to the inmost fibre of his being, and he answered 
himself out of his own mouth that it was his own sinful wish, 
and not God’s will, that had sent Naomi into the world as she 
was. Then, on the day of the great account, how should he 
answer to her for her soul? 

Visions stood up before him of endless retribution for the 
soul that knew not God. These were the most awful terrors 
of his sleepless nights, but at length peace came to him, for 
he saw his path of duty. It was his duty to Naomi that he 
should tell her of God and reveal the word of the Lord to her! 
What matter if she could not hear’ Though she had senses 
as the sands of the seashore, yet in the way of light the Lord 
alone couldlead her. What matter though she could not see ? 
The soul was the eye that saw God, and with bodily eyes had 
no man seen Him. 

So every day thereafter at sunset Israel took Naomi by the 
hand and led her to an upper room, the same wherein her 
mother died, and, fetching trom a cupboard of the wall the 
Book of the Law, he read to her of the Commandments of the 
Lord by Moses, and of the Prophets, and of the Kings. And 
while he read, Naomi sat in silence at his feet, with his one 
free handin both of her hands clasped close against her cheek. 

What the little maid in her darkness thought of this custom, 
what mystery it was to her and wherefore, only the eye that 
looks into darkness could s but it was so at length that as 
soon as the sun had set—for she knew when the sun was 
gone—Naomi herself would take her father by the hand, and 
lead him to the upper room, and fetch the book to his knees. 

And sometimes as Israel read, an evil spirit would seem to 
come to him, and make a mock at him, and say, ‘* The child 
is deaf and hears not—go read your book in the tombs!” But 
he only hardened his neck and laughed proudly. And, again, 
sometimes the evil spirit seemed to say, ‘‘ Why waste yourself 
in this misspent desire? The child is buried while she is still 
alive, and who shall roll away the stone?’’? But Israel only 
auswered, ‘It is for the Lord to do miraclcs, and the Lord is 
mighty.”’ 

So. great in his faith, Israel read to Naomi night after night, 
and when. his spirit was sore of many taunts in the day his 
voice would be hoarse, and he would read the law which says, 

Thou shalt not curse the deaf nor put a stumbling-block before the 
blind.’ But when his heart was at peace his voice would be 
soft, and he would read of the child Samuel sanctified to the 
Lord in the temple, and how the Lord called him and he 
answered 

‘And it came to pass at that time, when Eli was laid down in 
his place, and his eyes began to wax dim that he could not see: and 
eve the lamp of God went out, in the temple of the Lord, where the 
Ark of God was, and Samuel was laid down to sleep, that the Lord 
called Samuel, and he answered, Here am I. And he ran into Eli 
and said, Here am I, for thou callest me. And he said, I called not ; 
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And he went and lay down. And the Lord called 
yet again, Samuel. And Samuel rose and went to Eli and said, 
Here am I, for thou didst call me. And he answered, I called not, 
mY SON ; Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord, 
neither was the Word of the Loid yet revealed to him.’? 


lie down again. 


lie down aqain. 


And, having finished his reading, Israel would close the book 
and sing out of the Psalms of David the psalm which says: 
‘*It is good for me that I have been in trouble, that I may 
learn thy statutes.” 

‘Thus, night after night, when the sun was gone down, did 
Israel read of the Law and sing of the Psalms to Naomi, his 
daughter, who was both blind and deaf. And though Naomi 
heard not, and neither did she see, yet in their silent hour 
together there was another in their chamber always with 
them-— there was a third, for there was God. 

To ti tinued 


A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 
No one who is familiar with the humours of amateur 
theatricals should fail to see “A Pantomime Rehearsal” at 
Terry’s Theatre. The various types of the amateur—the 
gifted author who can see no jokes except his own, the 
sprightly young lord who cannot learn the words but has a 
great conception of his part, the big good-natured officer of 
dragoons who has learnt his lines with infinite trouble and 
recites them with a voice like a bassoon, the leading lady who 
has not the least idea what anything means, the lively lady 
who gives imitations, the simple lady who takes everything 
with a child-like earnestness, and the gentleman who 
expected to act and finds himself on the top of a ladder paint- 
ing the scenery or operating with a lime-light lantern which 
promptly bursts—they are all old friends with an infinite 
freshness of entertainment. ‘Ihe performance of Mr. Cecil 
Clay’s sparkling little piece is admirable, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, who, forgetful of a false nose, objects to being 
made to “look silly before ladies”; Mr. Brandon Thomas's 
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delightful dragoon, who dies with his opera-hat ca:efully laid 
on his chest; Mr. Elliott’s gifted author, who is gradually 
driven frantic by his actors ; and the Babes in the Wood, who 
are represented by Miss Edith Chester and Miss Laura Linden, 
ina duet with an exquisitely incoherent refrain—these make 
the merriest company imaginable. To hear Miss Edith Chester, 
as the more babe-like of the ill-fated pair, sing ‘“ Toddle, 
tiddle, toddle, jim-jams,” should be a new joy even to the most 
blasé of playgoers. Our Portrait is from a photograph by 
Van der Weyde, of Regent Street. 


The art of advertising was probably never carried to a 
more picturesque point than in a pretty book before us, 
entitled “ What Is It All About? ’ in which Messrs. Elliman 
and Sons, of Slough, tell the story of their well-known firm 
and its doings in an exceedingly pleasing manner through the 
medium of some thirty-five excellent pen-and-ink sketches. 

sy far the highest price, presumably, that has ever been 
fetched by a modern print was realised in a London auction- 
room on July 16, when what is technically known as a “ first- 
state” of Méryon’setching “ L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris” 
was knocked down to Mr. Deprez for £125. Itis still well within 
forty years since this etching was executed ; and about thirty 
years ago the impoverished artist who had wrought it wrote 
for his old friend Monsieur Wasset, with the utmost gratitude, 
a receipt for the sum of Is. 3d., which M. Wasset had paid him 
for an impression similar to that which has now been sold for 
£125. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Messrs. Longmans have now included in their cheap and 
admirable Silver Library what will unquestionably be the 
standard edition of Cardinal Newman's chief works. They 
are as cheap as they can well be made, and are accurately 
and carefully printed. A bibliography of Newman would 1 
interesting. Though so skilful a writer, he was often inaceuraté 
in small matters, and minute changes may be traced from 
edition to edition. 

The jubilee of Leeds parish church was a great success as 
a spectacle, but the collections were much below what might 
have been reasonably expected. The Primate, calm, dignificd, 
soberly eloquent, was heard with the greatest admiration, 
though some questioned his right to carry a crosier in the 
Archbishop of York's province. It is said that there is 
ancient compact whereby each Primate agreed to allow lis 
brother to use his cross in the other's domains. 


Perhaps as notablea thing asany said wasa quietly dropped 


sentence of Archi ishop Benson s. “Tam nots ire, sald he, 
that one of his [ Dr. Hook’s | proposals, then set aside by almost 
wl as revolutionary, for securing religious education to «ll 
denominations, may not yet one day come quictly into oyu 
ation.” ‘The scheme was this—that no religious educaticu 


should be given as part of the ordinary curriculum of 
school, but that clergymen and Dissenting ministers should le 
permitted to attend, say on Fridays, for the purpose of 
instructing their own children. What does Birmingham sa 
or, rather, what would Lirmingham have said ten years ago 


Among the innumerable sympathetic references to Mr. 
Spurgeon none is more remarkable than that of the Rey. A. If 
Stanton, at St. Alban’s, Holborn. Mr. Stanton said in lis 
sermon that no man in London had stood with such clean 
hands—that he was a good man, one of whom Englishmen 
are proud. 

A City living was never better bestowed than that of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, on the Rev. W. Carlile, the founder 
of the Church Army. ‘Ihe resident population is only one 
hundred, and Mr. Carlile will continue his labours for his 
useful organisation. 


The meetings of the International Congregational Council 
have been very successful. The Americans have surprised 
their English friends by their orthodoxy and their vener- 
ation for the “almighty dollar.” ‘Their vigour and organising 
power are what was looked for. 


An official programme has been issued of the Church 
Congress to be held at Rhyl on Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thurs- 
day, and Friday, Oct. 6 to9%. Oct. 6 will be devoted to tle 
president’s address on “ ‘The Church Revival in Wales”; on 
Oct. 7 the Church’s work in the poorest quarters of our 
cities will be discussed, and also the question how the 
Church may extend her work in connection with State 
agencies and voluntary organisations. Papers will be read 
by the Bishop of Bedford and the Bishop of Wakefield. 
On Oct. 8 the congress will be concerned with “ Church 
Education: Its Present State and How to Improve It” and 
“The Divine VPersonality, and the bearing of Belief in the 
same on the Individual Life—(a) the Agnostic position, 
(b) the Theistic position, (c) the Christian position.” The 
congress closes on Friday, Oct. %, when papers will be read on 
“ Aids to the Life of Godliness” and “ The Parochial System : 
Its Deficiences and How to Meet Them.” V. 


THE CHIN FRONTIER OF UPPER BURMATL. 
After the conquest of Burmah, for some time our troops were 
too much occupied to deal with the various semi-savage tribes 
that inhabit the Chin Hills, and who formerly raided the 
Burmese valleys whenever they pleased. In 1888 an expedi- 
tion, under General Faunce, was sent up to punish them, and 
got up to Tokhlaing, among the Siyin Hills, where what is 
now known as Fort White was built, 
also constructed on the road up the hills, and permanent 
garrisons were established at all the posts. A year later 
another expedition was sent against the Chinsin the south. 
This was commanded by General Symons, who devoted his 
attention chiefly to the Hakas and ‘Tashons, but the Chins 
submitted without striking a blow. During the present year 
the whole region of the Chin Hills has been traversed by 
troops. In the south, three columns, from Gungaw and Haka, 
have visited most of the villages. ‘The ‘lhettas, who had been 
the most troublesome of all, have now submitted. In the 
north, Captain Rundall has gone out with flying columns 
against the Tashons and Kanhows. ‘The latter were taughta 
sharp lesson at Taungzang, their capital, and two of the head 
chiefs were made prisoners. The Chin tribes are now quiet, 
but we never know what these wild people may do. 
The only way to settle the matter satisfactorily weuld 
be to annex the Chin Hills, and bring them regularly 
under British rule. This must come in the end. These 
are at present two routes into the Chin Hills from Burmah 
The first is from Pokoko, on the Irrawaddy, crossing the hills 
into the Myettha valley up to Kaw, where the road strikes cff 
west to Haka. During General Faunce’s expedition we pub- 
lished some Illustrations of this part of the country. The other 
route is up the Chindwin River to Kalewa, from which place 
a fairly good road has been made to Kalemyo. ‘The first 
half of this road has been cut out of the precipitous hills 
skirting the Myettha River; the other half is over paddy and 
swampy country. From Kalemyo to Fort White there is a 
very good mule track. The garrisons on the northern Clin 
Hills are made up of the 2nd Battalion 4th Goorkhas, with 
some Gurwallis, the 4th Madras Pioneers (for road-making), 
the 12th Burmah Regiment. and some Madras Sappers and 
Miners. Inthe southern Chin Hills there are detachments of 
similar composition. 

Our Illustrations of various scenes and phases of life on 
the Chin frontier are from photographs by Surgeon A. G. I 
Newland, of the Indian Medical Staff. 


Four stockades were 


AN INDIAN HAWKER. 
The itinerant trader, pedlar, or hawker, in most towns and 
districts of India pursues his vocation with much activity and 
He carries a pack of wares similar to those dis- 
played in the bazaars, demanding whatever prices he thinks a 
present customer is likely to pay for them, and he is clever in 
detecting any symptom of liking or desire. Ornaments, such 


shrewdness, 


as necklaces, bracelets, or bangles, shawls, silks, muslins, and 

lace, salvers and vases of artistic metal-work, carved wooden 

or ivory boxes, and a hundred other elegant articles will be 
‘ 


offered for sale, not only to natives of the richer class, but to 
Englishmen supposed to be willing to spend their spare rupecs 


on gifts for their friends at home. ‘The abode of two geuntle- 
men who are content, apparently, to beguile a sultry hour of 
indoor retirentent by si g such comnrodities, with the 
hawker admitted to their presence, 1s the scene depict by 
our Artist. They may find something to admire, possibly 


something to buy. 
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TROOPS CROSSING A RIVER ON THE CHIN FRONTIER. 
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JOURNALISM.—I. 

JACKSON, 

The jubilee of Punch marks an epoch in the history of the 
periodical press. There is no other instance of a humorous 
journal living so long, and presenting at once the wisdom and 
dignity of age with the vigour and vivacity of youth. Mr. 
Punch’s hundred volumes prove that in this world of trouble 
and sorrow there isan undying love of laughter among the 
sons of Adam. 

The cheerful state of mind recommended by the ancient 
philosopher as the one thing to be sought after has been 
diligently cultivated by the periodical press of the Victorian 
era. London teems with comic and satirical papers, all of 
which, from Punch to Ally Sloper, ave devoted to the making 


ot mirth. The provinces have been equally active in the 


production of humorous periodical literature, most of the 
larger towns having produced one or more comic papers. 
Among many others I may name Joby the Yorkshire Tyke and 


Yuriek, both belonging to Leeds, the Vorkshireman of Bradford, 
the Sheffield Blade, the Birmingham Town Crier, and the 
Northumbrian of Neweastle. Even the Isle of Man is not 
behind its big brothers on the mainland, and the little town of 
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comic and satirical papers came into existence in London in 


one year: Figaro in London, Dec. 10, 1831; Punchinello, 
Jan. 20, 1882; The Devril in London, Feb. 29, 1832: The 
Schoolmaste rat TTome ° June 9, 1S32 > Zs Dihbdin's P. ANY 


Trumpet, Oct. 20, 1832 ; and Zhe Wi iy Dresser, Jan. 5, 1833. 
This curiously illustrates the influence of political excitement 
on the periodical press, and shows how the journalistic atmo- 
sphere was affected by the political storm that was then passing 
over the country. Each of these comic papers was sold for a 
penny, and, considering the restrictive imposts under which 
they were produced, they were creditable to the enterprise of 
Some of them had a very short existence. The 
was Figaro in London, survived 
until the eve of the birth of Punch, to whom his mantle was 
conveyed by Gilbert a’Beckett and Henry Mayhew, both of 
whom had edited /igaro, and they both belonged to the band 
that started Punch. 

Human ingenuity has been exercised from time immemorial 
in promoting mirthful excitement. Caricature and burlesque. 
were known in the earliest ages. 


the period. 


one that lived longest who 


both provocative of laughter, 
Caricature was the first form of art, and burlesque was a pro- 
the ancient drama. made 
Athens and Rome, while the common- 


minent feature of Comic writers 


mirth for “ Society” in 
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(if 


Coincident with his disapy ear- 
printing-press gave birth to 
The jester was transformed into a 
should have been foo!s 


have “ joked wi’ deeficulty.” 


ance, the numberless satirical 
tracts and pamphlets. 
sheet of paper—obviously it 
which were impressed the lively thoughts and witty conceits 
which were formerly delivered orally. ‘Though these tracts 
were brought forth in the bitterness of party strife, they were 
not devoted exclusively to the castigation of their opponents. 
Their political animosity was tempered by a vein of humour, 


cap—on 


and while they showed no mercy to their enemies, they 
endeavoured to excite mirth among their friends. Som? 
of the “Mercuries” of the seventeenth century, thoug’ 


extremely coarse according to modern ideas, were, no doubt, 
thought highly amusing in the days when they flourished. 
The bitter invective which often did duty for 
clothed in language which would now be considered 
offensively vulgar. Such epithets as fool, knave, liay, 
and traitor were freely flung at the head of each faction by its 
The two rival editors so humorously described 
by Dickens must have had many prototypes among the 
journalists of the Civil War. Their hatred was doubtless as 
bitter as that which inspired the thunders of the Laranswill 
Gazette 


wit was com 


monly 


opponents. 


Katanswill Independent. 


and the 
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SPECIMENS FROM 


Paris has numerous 
have coloured 


Douglas has sent forth the Wane Punch. 
comic and satirical journals, some of which 
pictures ; and the comic press of America is headed by the New 
York Puck, with its excellent coloured cartoons. Wherever 
civilisation has set up the printing-press and men are gathered 
together in large numbers, the jocular journalist has made his 
appearance as a necessary adjunct of the periodical press, and 
kas assumed the functions of the ancient jester. He is not 
unknown even in the land of the Pharaolis, where he appeared 
a few years ago in the form of a satirical newspaper under the 
name of Abou Naddara (the man with the blue spectacles). 
But the Egyptian authorities saw no fun in Abow Naddara, 
and banished him from Cairo, whence he took flight to Paris, 
where he continued to be printed in Arabic and French, and 
circulated secretly in Egypt. 

This wonderful growth and development of jocular 
journalism has been favoured in England by the removal 
of imposts, which formerly interfered with the production 
of newspapers, by the cheapness of paper, and by the inven- 
tion of various inexpensive substitutes for engraving ; for the 
jocular journalist is usually accompanied by the graphic 
humourist. Such a display as we now see at the railway 
bookstalls would have been impossible in the old days, when 
the Government imposed “taxes on knowledge,” in the shape 
ot stamp and paper duties. But even in those days efforts 
were made to meet the popular taste for humorous literature. 
During the great Reform agitation in 1831-2, no less than six 


THE SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION, AT THE 


ROYAL 


ality roared over the grotesque drolleries of the mimus or 
buffoon, Even the barbarians who swept before tliem the 
civilisation of the ancient world, in the midst of the war and 
rapine that surrounded them, loved to make merry over the 
coarse buffoonery of professional jesters, and the ancient m/mus 
Ages, and came forth as the Anglo- 
The art of creating amuse- 


survived through the Dark 
Saxon jongleur and gleeman. 


ment and exciting laughter became a distinct profession, 
and the jester was a regular member of the households 
of kings and nobles. When the art of printing was dis- 


covered, a new world was opened, and the professional jester 
vanished to reappear as the jocular journalist. 

In the modern comic and satirical press are combined all 
the qualities that distinguished the ancient jester without his 
grossness. We find the same happy mixture of mirth and 
morality—of wit and wisdom—of jest and earnest. And just 
as it was the function of the jester to reprove the faults of his 
patron, so Mr. Punch is the unceasing corrector of abuses and 
the scourge of evildoers. The printing-press has revived and 
developed both the jester and the minstrel of medixval times, 
and the best qualities of both are sometimes combined in one 
No Yorick or Touchstone of ancient days sur- 
Hood as a maker of jests, and no minstrel ever 
* Song of the Shirt,” whica 


individual. 
passed Tom 
sang a more affecting lay than the 
wag first published in Punch. 

The iast Court jester in England was maintained by 
Charles I., towards the end of whose reign the jester mast 


ARCH ZHOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTE 

THE SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION. 
“The Viking Age,” M. comprehensive and 
methodical account of Danish 
antiquities, which was reviewed at the time of its publication, 
contains accurate descriptions and illustrations of an immense 
number of relics of the ancient Scandinavian race, preserved in 
the national collections and museums at Copenhagen, Stock- 
Mr. Alfred Heneage Cocks 


Institute, 


Dachaillu’s 


Swedish, Norwegian, and 


holm, Christiania, and other cities. 

has Icnt, for exhibition at the Royal 
Oxford Mansion, London, his interesting private collection of 
about two hundred objects procured by him in Denmark, 
Norway, Lapland, and Iceland, a few 
which are represented in our Engraving. Their range is 
various and extensive, from the contents of the 
kitchen-middens, “ kjokken-médding,” and flint implements 
or weapons, through the age of bronze and early iron manu- 
factures, and through historical periods including the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which latter have yielded many 
articles belonging to household life—furniture, tapestry, coun- 
terpanes and cushions from ‘Thelemarken, utensils, and orna- 
ments—exemplifying the domestic habits of the people. This 


Archeological 


Sweden, specimens of 


primitive 


exhibition is worth a visit. 








At Rettord Junction,a few nights ago, an immense swarm 
of bees settled in the As the lamp could 
not be placed in position without considerable danger, the 
signal wasibdandoned all night,und fog signais were substituted. 


lamp-case on a signal. 
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are creat favonrites in Le the 
ied diplomatist ars ago held the post 


Minister when Spain had only a legation in 


ndon sociely, esnecialls 

vho some ye 
Spanish 

sondon 


Of Ministers, Mr. 


most conspicuous 


R. T. Lincoln 


account o 


the United States Envoy, is 
coat which he 

adopted by the 
The doyen of the 
therlands), who has resided 
and after him comes the 
Belgian Minister, Baron Solvyns, whose literary tastes are well 
i Two 


the 


, , 
on r the biack 


diplomatic uniform 
demoe. States 


it (Ne 


In this country about fifteen years ; 


sis Count de Bvlan 


known, and whose delight it is to quote French authors 
Ministers both well known and t popular are 
Greek Minister, M. J. Gennadius, who has probably the finest 
library relating to the history of Greece, and M. de Soveral, the 
Portuguese Envoy, ully negotiated the recent 
rtuguese Cr ion. M. de Bille, M. Akerman, and 
ouza Danish, Swedish, and Brazilian 
respectivels the most recently accredited ; 
lso Sieh Ta-Jén, the Chinese Minister, and Mirza Mahommed 
Khe the of the Shah. who 
ym 


other mos 


who so successf 
mvent 
Correa, the 
are as 
in, succeeded 
Khan, 


must also 


representative 


mention among the foreign diplomatists 

i (servia), 

Phra Dithakar (Siam), and the Hawaiian Chargé d’Affaires, 
Hoffnung. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


ought by rights to have been added to the repertory 
during the third week in June. 
postponement ot a few 
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the latter. He may not be able to deliver his out- 
bursts of rage, jealousy, and despair with those phenomenal 
ringing tones which ‘lamagno so freely commands; but, on 
the other hand, M. de Reszke realises with far greater con- 
sistency and completeness the dual aspect of the character 

\ y Sha nd Verdi’s librettist. Je 
emphasises the gentle, loving nature of the Moor as strongly 
ferocity and brutality of the moments when he is a 
prey to the and moreover he depicts 
the transition from one phase to the other with infinitely 
more and The beautiful music of the 
duet in the first act is sung by M. Jean de Reszke and 
Madame Albani with a measure of charm and a delicacy 
of phrasing that it has never received from other lips; while 
anything more touching and powerful than the treatment of 
the final tragic episode by these two artists it would be 
imagine. ‘The remainder of the cast, if 
particularly excellent, is efficient enough to ensure a reliable 
nhle. Malle. Passama is a capital Emilia, Signor Guetary 
sings music with good taste, and Signor Abramoff 
makes a first-rate Lodovico. ‘The band and chorus have not 
heard to advantage this and Signor 
Mancinelli deserves unqualified praise for the zeal and ability 
displayed by him in the preparation and direction of this 
extremely difficult opera. ‘The virtually a 
at La Scala, is simply beyond reproach. 
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‘green-eyed monster” 


subtlety finesse. 
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Dt SC CH SCONE, 
replica of that 

Another feature of the penultimate week of the season was 
a revival of Verdi's “ Aida,” with Madame Nordica in the 
titular character. The fair prima donna achieved a success 
which was specially gratifying, inasmuch as her services had 
not previously been in request at Covent Garden this year. 
The production of “ Otello” was to have been followed by that 
of Mr. Isidore de Lara’s new sacred legend “The Light of 
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KEY TO 
which are often of a delicate nature, requiring great tact and 
firmness 
The present deyen of the Corps Diplomatique is M. W. H. 
Waddington, the French Ambassador, who was accredited 
to the Court of St. James's exactly eight years ago (July 18, 
and succeeded in that capacity Count Karolyi, the 
former Austro-Hungarian Ambassador. Before Count Karolyi, 
the post of doyen had been occupied for nearly thirty years by 
Musurus Pashia, of the best-known figures in London 
society for of thirty-five years. It may be here 
mentioned that since I815 no French Ambassador in London 
remained at the head of the French Embassy for more 
than four years, and that M. Waddington, to use a 
term, has beaten the record 
It is throngh the deyen of the Corps Diplomatique that 
certain official notifications relating to matters of Court 
etiquette are made known to the representatives of foreign 
Powers by her Majesty's Master of Ceremonies, Major-General 
Sir Christopher ‘Teesdale. For when, during the 
Emperor's st ry in London, the German Ambassador received 
the diplomatists, t necessary intimation as to the time, place, 
costume to worn on the occasion, &c., Was conveyed by 
M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador, upon whom, during: the 
unavoidable absence of M. Waddington, devoived the duties 
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one 


uy wards 
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sporting 


instance, 
the 


of doy 

There is no more popular member of the Corps Diplomatique 
than M. de most affable as he is one of the 
wittiest eptions, official or private, there 
is no one in London ty who is more sought after, for, as a 
causeur, he stands without a rival. He is, it must be admitted, 
closely followed by the German Ambassador, Count Hatzfeldt, 
itn 


Hie 


Staal, one of t 
of men, ane 


soci 


who also cnjoys the reputation of being exceedingly spi) 
Neither Count Hatzfeldt, nor M. de Staal, nor M. Waddington 
is so fond of society as Rustem Pasha, the Sultan's Ambas- 
sador, whose red fez is conspicuous in all social gatherings 
The Austrian Ambassador and Countess Deym, the Italian 


Ambassador and Countess Tornielli, and the Marquis de Casa 
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Gronitch, 
Felipe Angulo, Colombia, 
Carlos Antiunez, Chile. 13. M. de 
Robert T. Lineoln, United | ML. J. Gennadius, Gre 
States. le ral, Portugal. 
Mahommed Al Chevalier Souza 
i Brazil. 


Servia, Sich Ta-jen, China, 

4 Akerman, Sweden, 
Bille, Denmark. 
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days ; then came M. Jean de Reszke’s illness, and, instead of 
running through quite a third of the season, Verdi’s opera was 
produced so late that only four performances in all will be 
practicable this summer. The management has suffered 
materially, of course, but, to make bad worse, there seems to 
have been a diminution of interest in the event itself, strangely 
in contrast with the excitement which attended the pro- 
duction of “Otello” at the Lyceum two years ago; while 
all sorts of unkind rumours with regard to the famous 
Polish tenor have been circulated with the utmost free- 
dom. It will be best, however, to pay no attention to 
these matters. Enough that the initial performance of 
Verdi's “ Otello” at Covent Garden on Wednesday, July 15, 
was associated with a distinct artistic triumph for everybody 
concerned, and not least of all for the distinguished singer who 
filled the title-réle. 

The new cast, so far, at any rate, as the three principal 
characters are concerned, is decidedly the strongest that has 
yet appeared in this very remarkable work. In M. Maurel it 
includes the original Iago—an embodiment of rare originality 
aud force, not free from the blemish of exaggeration, but still 
a wonderful combination of vocal and histrionic art and 
powerful characterisation. In Madame Albani forth- 
coming, if not an absolutely ideal Desdemona, assurediy 
a far more satisfactory representative of the same heroine 
than Signora Cataneo, who played the part at the Lyceum, or 
Signora Pantaleoni, who created it at La Scala in 1887. 
Madame Albani at least throws a vein of Shakspearean senti- 
ment into her conception, and emphasises the womanly charm 
and tender, trustful nature of the character. The music, too, 
suits her emotional style to perfection: nothing could be 
more touching than the infinite sadness which the gifted 
artist imparts to the “ Willow Song” and the “Ave Maria,” 

ing by Desdemona in the bed-chamber scene. It would be 
idle to deny that opinions differ as to the comparative merits 
» two Otellos, Signor Tamagno and M. Jean de Reszke. 
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A Geographical Exhibition and Congress will open at Berne 
at the beginning of August, and several well-known British 
scientists will take part init. Messrs. R. N. Cust, E. Delmar- 
Morgan, and J.S. Keltie have been deputed thither as dele- 
gates by the Royal Geographical Society ; and Colonel T. H. 
Holdich, R.E., and Mr. H. F. Blanford, late Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of India. will represent the Indian 
Government. Colonel Holdich was the senior survey officer in 
Afghanistan during the labours of the Russo-English Boundary 
Commission, and his knowledge of the rugged regions sur- 
rounding the frontier of India is probably unrivalled. ‘The 
congress will be followed by the seventh centenary festival 
of the foundation of Berne, which comprises a grand historical 
representation and an historical procession, in which more than 
a thousand performers will take. part. 


The arrangements of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company for Goodwood, Brighton, and Lewes Races, 
including the running of special trains, for the convenience of 
their patrons during the Sussex fortnight, commencing July 28, 
are now completed; and for the Goodwood Meeting special 
arrangements have been made by the railway company, 
assisted by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and also by the 
Brighton and Portsmouth Corporations, for the watering of 
the roads between the stations at Drayton and Chichester and 
Goodwood Park. The Brighton Company also give notice 
that their West End offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, will remain open 
until 10 p.m. on July 28, 29, 30, and 31, and Aug. 1, 
for the sale of tickets to Bognor, Drayton, Chichester, Ports- 
mouth, Isle of Wight, Brighton, &c., at the same fares as 
charged at the stations. 
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A COUNTRY COUSIN IN LONDON. 
[IV.—LONDON CHILDREN. 


fn the incomparably beautiful and picturesque county of 
Norfolk there isa high road running almost as straight asa 
line from Megalopolis to Swaffham Market. ‘The distance is 
just thirty miles, the average width of the road is about equal 
to that of Oxford Street. The road passes through fourteen 
parishes. 

The population of these parishes—excluding the two towns 
at either extremity—may be roughly estimated at between 
nine and ten thousand. Along its whole extent there are only 
two pieces of common-land that, on the most liberal interpre- 
tation, can be called places of recreation ; not a seat on which 
a weary wayfarer can rest himself foran hour; not aspot on 
which he may lawfully sprawl except the ditch ; nota bank on 
which he may repose without running the risk of being turned 
off by the farmer, the landlord. or the policeman. We in the 
wilds have to keep to the roads, the roads, the roads; and woe to 
us if we dare to exceed our limits ! Oh ! you Londoners! Youare 
always calling out for open spaces and people’s parks and 
reati know nothing of these things. The 
agricultural labourer in Norfolk has long ago won his eight 
hours a day, and that without any fuss or noise. Give him 
eight hours forsleep, and what is he todo with the other eight? 


recreation-grounds iW 


When we countrymen come up to London, we do dearly love 
to saunter inthe parks. We bumpkins find a quite peculiar joy 
in sitting upon a penny chair ander the great trees and resting 
our and after sundry hours in galleries and 
museums, and basking, xvt in the sunshine—for that we get 
at home—but in the shade, watching the children at play or 
the young people who, by the merest chance in the world. 
have happened to meet under yonder tree ; or picking up frag- 
ments of talk from the nursemaids or the passers-by. {[f fall 
asleep sometimes, and sometimes [ pretend to sleep. and some- 
times [ have been known to dream As to the London children, 
they are an endless amusement; but, I must add, they are 
becoming a great perplexity tome ‘The children have changed 
so in their manners and speech and bearing. Was it Southey 
who used to say that no home was decently furnished which had 
notin itachild rising three and a kitten rising three 
months old? For me, [ hate cats, young or old, Children, I 
I have a kindly but somewhat sheepish toleration for. 
If only we could keep them to three yearsold! Alas! these 
lambs turn into rams and sheep—I was going to say they tarn 
into she-goats, but I remembered in good time that the y are 
the kids who turn into she-goats The perplexing character- 
istic of London children 1s that I never know whether yonder 
small biped in a coat of many colours is or is not a child, and, 


eyes brains 


years 


contess 


if one, whether male or female. Their speech bewrayeth them 
not rhe clear distinct intonation of London children, their 
unhesitating tluency, their rich vocabulary, their dialectic 
skill—above all, their 1mmense experience of life and pro- 
cdigious learning, overwhelm me with the sense of my 





I watched two children at play, 
One was a little girl of perhaps 
her little brother, [ shonld 


inferiority. The other day 
if play it might be called. 
eight years old; the other 
guess to have been five. Their attendant was in the 
and not alone—she had a tall gentleman 
with her, dressed in red. ‘The little boy had evidently brought 
with him a small cricket-bat and a ball. ‘The sister had 
appropriated the bat and had imperiously ordered the small 
brother to bowl to her, a tree beine the wicket. The small 
damsel was clearly an expert. Away went the ball to this 
side and to that, and the little urchin had to do all the field- 
ing. He was evidently getting very weary of the game. Protest 
followed protest. It was all in vain. Edith was “ well in,” 
and she meant to keep in. I did very much pity that poor 


distance sauntering, 


little chap, and I was glad when the gentleman in red 
departed and the attendant returned to her young charge 
Then outspake Master Mark . “ Mary, you will now be pleased 


to bowl to Miss Edith. She thinks I am made of iron, but I am 
not. Perhaps youare. I think you may try.” 

If I exploded and shook with laughter, it was from mere 
surprise. A man of thirty could not have been more cool 
and decided in his tone than this child of five. The three 
turned half an eye towards me, as if I had no business to laugh. 
They saw nothing to laugh at Master Mark threw himself 
down, picked upa blade of grass and began biting at it—as 
you may see men do at Lord's any day. It was the correct 
thing. ‘This was in Kensington Gardens. Next day I found 
myself under those same trees. ‘There was a perambulator, and 
in ita very pretty baby; bending over the perambuiator was 
a little boy of perhaps five, left in temporary charge of the 
baby apparently. By chance there came a friend that way who 
accosted me, and we talked. We took no notice of the peram- 
bulator. “ Had I been to the Naval Exhibition?” “ Yes, 
had.” “So havel!” said the small boy’s voice. “And what's 
more. I consider it a fraud!” We both started at the inter- 
ruption,and we both laughed. Thechild looked up from one to 
the other with an expression of offended dignity as if he thought 
usa“cheeky” pair. * Why, you’rea sailor boy!” said my friend, 
referring to the child's nautical dress. “ You ought to have 
liked it.” “I shouldn't advise you to go by that,” was the 
prompt reply. “All those dressed-up things at Madame 
‘Tussand's don't care much to be there. They don’t choose 
their dresses, do they?” Of course, you'll say I’m romancing, 
though I am as prosaic and matter-of-fact a person as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is or ought to be. I heard these 
things; and I hear almost as remarkable speeches from 
London children every day I go there. But I never hear such 
things in the country. It seems to me that the intermediate 
between infancy and boyhood and girlhood in the 
Metropolis is rapidly disappearing, and, if things go on at the 
pace they have gone on in the last thirty years, there will be 
no children to be found among us. Innocence is no longer 
charming in this practical age. The demand is for sharpness. 
People are proud of their offspring being equal to any occasion, 
“up toanything”™ isthe phrase. A puppy is full growninayear, 
and a young savage can swim at two. Why should not our 
children learn to take care of themselves at three, take care of 
one another at five, and make their own way in the world at 
six? Well! we may come to that, and we are moving towards 
it. In another generation or two we may, not without profit, 
get back to the time when boys went to the University at 
eleven, and were off their parents’ hands at fifteen. As to the 
gi I know nothing about the girls and their ways. ‘They 
used to smile at me once; they have given up doing that now, 
and it is hardly to be wondered at if I do not feel as kindly 
disposed towards them as [ did in days gone by. ‘They are 
having their innings just now, but they cannot hope to keep 
on scoring for ever. 

Oh! little girls, little girls. I do gravely counsel you to 
stady deper There are several hundreds of thousands of 
von who are doomed to die single—who will be misses in more 
than one to the end of your days. Study deportment ' 
Depend upon it, you cannot all reign as queens. Try the cther 
You may almost all learn to please—which is better 
AuGustus JEssopP. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LORAINE (Brighton),—Your sol knowledged 
fist Week, 

P H WILLIAMS (Hampstead).—We hope to publish your problem shortly, 
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PROBLEM No, 2464.--By H. L. F. Meyer, 
BLACK. 
1. Kt takes R 
2. Any move, 


SOLUTION Of 
WHITE 
1. Kt to B 3rd 
2. Kt to K 5th 
3. Kt mates, 


PROBLEM No. 2468. 
By H. E. Kipsoy, 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN LONDON 
Game played at Simpson's between Messrs. MASON ani SreeL 
(King's Bishop's Gambit.) 
WHiTe (Mr. M.)) BLACK (Mr. 8.) voire (Mt. M.) BLA (Mr.S) 
1 Pte K 4th P to K 4th 17.Q to Q 3rd Q to K sq 
2.Pto K B4th P takes P 18.0 Rto K sq B to K 3rd 
























3. B to B 4th P to Q 4th 19. Ke CK 2nd) to 
1. B takes P KttoK Bard | Kt sq 
5. Kt to Q B 3rd B to Q 3rd | A fine prece of ploy, that threatens ¢ 
sanut ral ir I I nm oinstatr ter Tix 
h 1s analysed ‘ pieu f Kt to l rd must t 
i 1 game ! i 
Castles 19 QR to Q aq 
7. Castles Kt takes B 2).K 1 Ktto K 5th 
8. Kt takes Kt PtoQ B 3rd 21. Krt I Kt takes Kt (ch) 
9. Kt to B 3rd P to K Bath 22. R takes Kt Q to Kt 3rd 
Ingenious, but far too hazar 3/23. BR (B 2nd) to K 
wuinst a player of White's for The 2nl B to Bsq 
Pawn gained 1s dearly paid for by the) 2¢, Rto K 7th(ch) R to B 2nd 
complete exposure of his King’s posit 25 P to 5th B to Q 3rd 
10. P to K 5th B takes P % Kt takes P (ch) 
ll. P toQ 4th 3 to B 2nd 1 bine - sa = 0 
12. Kt to K 2nd P to K Kt 4th | he Kt cat e taken i 
The effort to maintain this Pawn onl) therwise Black stl 1] rh 
increases his difficulties. jen ling 1s well played, 
13. P to Q Kt 3rd 26 K to Kt sq 
Ss rtunity wi Q to B 3rd 
1 n master i takes Q 
now 8 ve Whit B takes K 
13. Kt to Q 2nd 30. B takes B {to K sq 
14. B to Kt 2nd P to K R 3rd 31. Kt to B 3rd P takes P 
15. K to Rsq Kt to B 3rd 32. P takes P K to B 2nd 
16, P to B 4th K to R 2nd 33. P vo Q 6th, and wins, 


played by Mr. LOMAN and Mr. TINSLEY, 
in the Divan 
(Queen's Gambit declined.) 


The following is the final game, 
Tournament, 


BLACK (Mr, I.) 
P takes B 
P to K B 31 


wHirt (Mr. T.) 
14. B takes Kt 
15. Q to B 2nd 


BLACK (Mr. L.) 
P to Q 4th 

P to K 3rd 

Kt to K B 3rd 

P to Q Kt 3rd 


WHITE (Mr. T.) 
1. P to Q 4th 

2. P to Q B 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. P to K 3rd 


in Interesting com. 
! ingenuity 
>» Pawn without 








P takes P P takes P 8 

The opening is a favourite one with Bain ese u, in both of 
White, but both players are conducting . 
it on the lines most hkely to result in| 16. Kt to Kt 4th PtoK R4ith 
equal positions, 17. Kt to B 2nd P to K B 4th 
6. Kt to B 3rd B to Kt 2nl IS. KttoK R3rd Bto K 2nd 
7. Ki to K 6th 3 to Q 3rd 19. P to Q Kt 3rl P takes P 

8. Pto K B 4th Castles 20. Q takes P (ch) K to R sq 

9. B to Q 3rd PtoQ B 4th 21. K RtoQ Baq Kt to Q B 3rd 
10, Castles P to B 5th 22.Q toQ sq P to K Kt 3rd 
11. B to B 2nd P to Q R 3rd 23. Kt to K 2nd Kt to R 4th 
12. B to Q 2nd P toQ Kt 4th 21. B takes Kt Q takes B 
13 PtoQ R 3rd Kt to K 5th Drawn game, 


As we anticipated in our last issuc, the result 


l 
was in favour of Mr. 








Loman first. plac rhe full was as 
follows : R. Loman, 7§ (first p ): L. Van V 7 (second prize): H. I 
Bird, 6 (third prize): J. Mortimer, 5) (fourth prize); G. Gossip, 43 
D. C. Muller, 4; R. F, Fenton, 3; 8. Tinsley, 3; I Le M. Jasno- 
grodsky, 2. 
The Chess Carnival held ai Hengler’s Circus on July 14 and 15, wh 
games were played with living pieces, attracted a large and fashiona 


iigh ranks of 


chosen 


audience. The “pieces” th 





society, and were dressed for the occasion in singularly h nd 
effective costumes. The moves were made to the accompaniment of inci 
dental music by a strong amateur orchestra, but owing to the umes not 
being original the play was too rapid and not well announced. The gather- 


ing was a striking social success, and ouglt to result in much benefit to the 


association on whose behalf it was organised, 








An effort is being made, under pices 0 he Cape Town Chess 
Club, to hold a South African Chess Tournament, the first ever held In that 
part of the world. A strong committee has beer ned under influential 
patronage, 1 f bseriy 


and all now required is a get 
may be sent to the hon t 
secretary, Ai gus Office, Cap 
london Chess Club. 

At the City of London Chesz Club the lists of compe 
winter tournaments were opened on July 20, when about a score of 
players at once entered for the contest, The lists will be kept open til 
Aag. 31, and j4day will probanly begin on Sept. 21 The prizes will 
this sear amount to er £70. including threc valuable prizes presented by 
Mesers. Frankenstein, Me 





treasurer, Pa iment House, Cay 
lown; or w H, F. Gastineau, Esq., City of 


titors in the coming 


strong 


l, and Kershaw, 
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THE COUNTRY QUIET. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

Often, in the noisy nights of London, we sigh for the quiet of 
the country. But is the country so very qniet, after all? 
Perhaps the great can make a silence round their homes, but a 
farm-house is not exactly the place for persons who find Sleep 
We need not mention nightingales and 
Even in the 


a1 unpropitious god. 
other fowls who have a high poetical reputation. 
Greek Anthology the lover of Rhodoclein complained of the 
swallows which kept him awake in the dawn, and if one is 
made to listen to birds when one would fain be asleep, then 
their jargoning is no better than any other kind of music 
The one obtrusive art, music, insists on being heard whether 
you like it or not, whether it is a brass band or a popular 
fiddler or a young woman at the piano, or the Salvation 


Army or an irrepressible swallow, thrush, or nightingale. 


But there are worse noises, in some ways, than music. 
Dogs bay just as much in the country as in town—more, 
perhaps; because there is no one to remonstrate with 


? 


sats the 


with a bat in 


get in through jasmine- 


the 


their proprietors. I ‘open 
muffled 
room. There are always rats in the country, which wake you, 
and make you think of ghosts and feel sorry that laughed 
It is a relief to find, after a palpitat- 
but the noise 


lattices,” and sleep is impossible 
you 
at the Psychical Society 
ing interval, that you have only rats to dread : 
which they make, holding athletic sports in the wainscot, is 
not what you go to the country to seek. Rats, bats, dogs, night- 
ingales are nothing to the domesticated animals which murder 
quietin the rural darkness. A calf deprived of its mother, a cow 
with a hopeless passion for a bul!, and “ wailing for her demon 
lover,” make, of all hideous They 
“rout” at half-minute intervals, without remorse, and always 
When a cow or a calf roars all night, 


beasts, the most noise. 
in an elegiac manner. 
one may be sure that “ pity of self through all makes broken 
moan.” They are most egotistic creatures, and are determined 
that, if they cannot be content, no person with nerves shall 
r bereaved 


sleep in that parish. ‘The roar of a love-lorn cow ¢ 


ealf carries at least a mile. To throw stones at a bereaved 


animal seems harsh, and has proved to me that 
it is futile. At cocks and 
thrown with advantage. Very good practice 
from an open window about four on adewy summer morn, 


experience 


hens, however, stones may be 


may be made 
when chanticleer comes out and salutes the dawn under your 
After being pelted for a little, he 
the opposite side of the house and clamours there. 


goes round to 


casement. 


“ome 


nervous person is aroused, and pelts him back, and then a 


kind of tennis is played, each amateur driving the cock into 
the other's quarters. After half an hour of this, with hands 
grimy from the coal, you may as well get up and resumo 


your studies, or sketch, or go afishing with the early worm. 


Worse, a good deal, than the common rooster is the peacock. 


It is said that he screams most before rain, but he always 


screams. I think he comes on the scene a little earlier 
than the barn-door fowl. The pea-rooster (as, no doubt, the 
Americans call him) is the worst of enemies. Some hosts 
object to having coals heaped on the heads of their pea- 
roosters, and the wakeful guest must suffer and be strong. 
My own plan, when I find myself aroused by a_pea- 


walk 
air of extreme 
My host 


to reply. 


several of them, is to rise very early, 


affect an 


rooster, or 


about in a disturbed manner, and 


and haggard alarm. I also consult Bradshaw. 


then inquires of my malady. 1 decline at first 
Finally [invent or adapt a good thumping ghost story, and 
89 veat a * Not 


pass another night in that awful chamber ! 


for an empire would I 
The people of 
now saddled with the young women 
scream in the si the 
Scotch boy, pelting a harmless reptile, said, “ I°l] learn you to 


sensational retreat. 


the house are a ghost; 


rvants give warning. As 


passages ; 


be a toad,” so we may “learn” people not to keep peacocks, 
But, 


geese on a 





or, at least, may indirectly punish them for doing so. 


really, peacocks are not so bad as ducks and 


pond. Peacocks do not begin till 3 a.m. or so, but ducks and 
geese never leave off all night. 
that of ducks is much more copious, varied, 
When ducks waken 
you, itis as if you heard several Germans quarrelling all at 
Their manners are 


People speak of the langnage 
of monkeys: 
energetic, and, as I imagine, profane. 

once—and this in the dead hour of night. 
extraordinarily bad. They quack, cackle, and swear over their 
weedy food. Sometimes—one knows not why—they all waddle, 
quacking, out of their pond, and then, after a demonstration 
of a noisy kind on dry land, all fiutter in 
Ducks are an evil beyond 


again, with a pro- 
digious flapping and clamouring. 


unless, indeed, they are shut 


cure by human ingennity, up at 


night, or unless you can get at them, as the penitent American 


said, “ with a two-shoot scatter gun.” But this, in itself, is 


noisy and expensive— 


canse of silence hoots 


He who in the 


Too often makes the hubbub he imputes, 


And he who in the cause of silence shoots may also come to be 


regarded as a nuisance. ‘The only cure is to own the ducks, 


dogs, geese, peafowl, and the other animals. Nobody is ever 
kept awake by his own ducks and dogs, I believe; but I never 
nor do I wish 


As to 


had a duck of my own, and only once a dog, 


again to possess a creature of such exacting disposition. 


mere nightjars and screech-owls, they cause occasional turmoil 
and sudden awakenings, but they do not persevere in their 


tic ducks, and 


clamours, like bereaved cows and individualis 
dogs with a grievance and peacocks delivering a forecast of 
the weather. I omitted to mention the brays of the donkey 
turned ont to grass, which are an undignified affliction. Cats 
fight and love and scream less in the country than in town. 
That must be admitted ; but thas is almost the only advan. 
tage of the country. One does not complain of the noise of 
running rivers and roaring seas; they are soporific rather 
otherwise, and, even if one is wakefal, help, as Dr. Johnson 
Silence we shall only find in 


than 


said, “ to drive the night along.” 
the grave, where, as the French jester sa epitaph says— 
On this first night of many a night 


Poor Scarron sleeps, in Goly ground, 
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other. It las more 
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attraction, greater The “Study for 


Studi the strange 


We | 


was done 


fora rait of a Gentle- , by 


Gravelot and the other by reasons, irn 


that it 


one by 


i vidently made from the catalogue 


‘tions of nearly opposite mirrors, It Duke, which was 1 


to comp] the scene: a room, at Strathfield Save. 


of his attitud 
the two the pupil has been the 
out 
of Watt 
Portrait 
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ied, and is preserved in that state 
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probably in Gravelot’s house in London, somey 
eightecuth century, and this fine gentleman 
veen the master and the pupil, each doing his best 
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his drawing which we miss in 
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ROUGH SIBERIA: IRKUTSK. 


A IST, MR. JULIUS M 


PRICI 


its the capital 
ground, being 
prince pal street, or 

My first impres- 
thoroughfare were very dif- 
anticipated, was hard to 
frontier and how far 
ne of abso utely 
if many 


jiate 


ng to the 


id character 


pleasant in thi 


» the fair sex dressed 
for I saw costumes in 


even in Bo 


mean wi 
and the summer ter 
iderably highe 
rly fortunate in \ 
ia also, the time 
en therich and f 
festivities are 

ety” here a 

the wealthiest 

West, sO are 

vorld of pl 
to their Si 
wid entertal I had the 
ning at the house of Mr. Souk- 


perian 


and most 
with its 


rkutsk, one of the richest 
His magnificent house, 
250 examples of the 
library, and 
part of the 


which are over 
artists, 1{8 Immense 

nm of curiosities from every 
visit to this gentleman a sort of “artistic 
in entertainment which was in no way spoilt by the 
cellent dinner he gave us, and the interesting 
was introduced to, many of whom French 

i finently, and some of them English also. Here, 

in Siberia, have dined 
Irkutsk, Krasnoiarsk, or Yeniseisk, the general 
delightful. I was 
ball given by the 
very much if the 


season present 


spol c 
on every occasion when I 


arrangements were also 
present at a big 
millionaire M, de and I doubt 
most brilliant “erush” of a London could 
more magnificent spectacle than did this ball—for the 
Governor-General, with his party, and the headquarters staff 
off were present in full uniform, blazing with orders 
decorations ; the rooms were crowded with as smart 
most fastidious London dancing 
could have desired. The “floor” and the music 

re both excellent. In the gallery of the ball-room was 
stationed the regimental band, while, by the fountain in the 
which was beautifully illuminated with 
quaint Chinese lanterns—the town string-band played all the 
evening, It was like being in dreamland to wander, with 
some pretty girl on one’s arm, through the exotic shrubberies, 
and my thoughts were carried away from cold Siberia to the 
South of France and to gay Monte Carlo, I should 
been sorry to have missed seeing this dance, for it did 
giving me an insight into Irkutsk society 


fortunate enough to be 


sievers, 


‘rowd of ople as the 


huge winter-garden 


BRUTY 
h Vv 
more towards 
than all else. 

Since the disastrous fire in Irkutsk in 1879, when almost 
the entire town was burnt to the ground, it has been forbidden 
to build any but stone or brick houses in the principal streets, 
so the result thoroughfares with lofty buildings of 
imposing architectural pretensions on either side, which 
would not disgrace any Western capital. For its size, Ido not 
think there is any city in the world which can boast of more 
public institutions than Irkutsk. On first driving through 
the city this was the characteristic feature which struck me, 
for everywhere, almost in every street, was some important 
public edifice, many of the institutions being, I was informed, 
the result of private munificence. A brief list of them, in 
proof of my remark may be of interest, as giving an idea of 
the importance of this distant Siberian city. 

OF public schools there are no less than nineteen, all under 
the supervision of a Government Educational Committee. 

‘Then there are six hospitals—namely, three town hospitals ; 
a foundling hospital, on the usual Russian system ; a military 
hospital, and a madhouse. 

Of “homes” for children there are at least four; three 
asylums for the aged and infirm ; a monastery for men and one 
for women; a convict and a civil prison: a geographical 
institute; a large observatory (with an English telescope) ; 
and two clubs—one military, the other for merchants—making 
a total of over forty important public institutions for a popu- 
lation of less than 40,000, 

Of the handsome churches, 
than twenty-two, besides two cathedrals, many were also 
presented to this lucky city by its millionaire inhabi- 
who, when they decide to spend their money, do so 
in no parsimonious manner, as is evidenced by the result. 
The Monastery of St. Innocent, a short distance from the 
city, is as beantiful a specimen of Italian architecture as 
one could see anywhere, and cost its donors, several rich mer- 
chants, I don’t know how many million roubles. It is not 
only in Irkutsk, however, that one finds such proofs of 
great private munificence, for I learn that the magnificent 
Cathedral of Krasnoiarsk was presented to the city by a rich 


is broa 


of which there are no less 


tants, 


man who made his millions out of vodka 

Irkutsk, being the seat of the Government 
Siberia (a district equal in size to the half of Europe), is 
naturally well stocked with officials of all sorts and grades, 
the Governor-General and Civil Governor having each no less 
than three remplagants Considering what an important 
centre Irkutsk is, 1 was surprised to learn that it was only 
garrisoned by one battalion of 1000 sc Idiers and one “sotnia” 
(nominally 100, but actually 150) of Cossacks ; so the energies 
of the Military Governor are not overtaxed. [The Chinese 
frontier district comes within the government of the Trans- 
Baikal and Amour provinces. 
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SCIENCE 

BY DR, NDREW 

tecently I met with a cer n observation the souree of which. 
regret, I failed to not ‘fore take the oppor- 
appealing to ] , their kind help in 
passage or quotation in question, because it 


to my 

tunity of 
identifying the 
has a scientific bearing of a very obvious nature. ‘The observa- 
A writer, in speaking of the fallacies of 
IHindoo juggler’s trick of causing a 


tion was as follows 


the senses. described the 
t 


lant to grow out ofa flower-pot in which, a few moments 
] j ed ie cds. ‘The pot is 
and when the covering 
and instantaneous 
is witnessed Now, 


an amateur photo- 


rit 
a blanket 


ly marvellous 


he writer in 
ler nad 
formance, and 
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| lo In plain language, he is 
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suming the incident with the camera to be true and of 
t is the omission of the flower in the pot to be 
4 hhotograph of the scene had been taken 
have included all the details within 
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. as Boucicault makes one of his charac- 
say. “The apparatus doesn’t lie.” I 
Iam merely 


at all, it must 
range of the 
* The Octoroon 


to criticise the statement 


ters In 
do n at all. 
anxious to know if any of my readers interested in psychical 

“au a favour by referring me to the original 
My own recollection is that I casuaily 


it pretend 


matters can confer 
source of tl tory. 
met with the reference in an American magazine, which I 
glanced at while waiting fora friend. The name of the maga- 
zine and its date (which must be recent, I fancy) have both 


escaped my recollection. 


After thinking over the above incident, one is inclined to 
have related it 

although my version, I admit, may not be absolutely correct, 
A perusal of a paper by Chevalier Hermann, the conjurer, 
confirms me in my scepticism. He tells us that when he 
visited India he could find no fonndation in actual fact for 
the marvellous stories of Hindoo jugglery, including the feat 
twine in the air and climbing 
What Herr Hermann did see in 


! 


be somewhat sceptical of the story as I 


of “youths tossing balls of 
np on them ont of sight.” 
India, he tells us, he could have imitated “ with little prepara- 
tion,” and that he “would not presume to introduce them 
upon the stage.” This is a decided blow to the reputation 
of our Indian friends, and after this assertion the tales of 
fakirs being buried for six weeks, and recovering thereafter, 
may reasonably be doubted also, althongh I shall feel interested 
in hearing from any of my Indian readers accounts of what 
they have actually seen in the way of startling magic. It 
will be interesting if I quote what Hermann has to say of the 
flower-pot trick, which the unknown psychologist has tried 
to explain on the basis that the conjurer causes his audience 
to see what does not exist—a startling enough theory, by the 
way, since it supposes that all sorts and conditions of men 
looking on could be simultaneouslv hypnotised. 

In Bombay a troupe of jugglers appeared in front of the 
hotel in which Herr Hermann was staying. After a short 
address, an empty flower-pot was produced. This was filled 
with earth, which was moistened with water, and into the pot 
a few mango seeds were dropped. A large piece of cloth was 
used to cover the pot, which rested on a tripod of bamboo- 
sticks. Then followed an address to the andience, and the 
operator walked slowly round the covered pot, “ dexterously 
allowing his robes to envelop it at each turn,” while the other 
members of the troupe chanted a kind of incantation. After 
some three minutes occupied in this performance, the 
incantation ceased, the cloth was removed, and in it 
was seen growing a mango-tree about three feet in 
height, the plant having apparently grown after the 
planting of the This is a bare description of 
what the Western conjurer saw his Eastern rivals per- 
form, and it sounds very wonderful, no doubt. Hermann’s 
explanation of the trick, however, causes us to repeat the 
hackneyed expression that “it is not at all startling when you 
know how it’s done.” What the Hindoo wizard did was to 
remove the pot from beneath the cloth—a dexterous proceeding 
enough, but not a whit more wonderful or clever than things 
we see done at the Egyptian Hall or at other entertainments of 
like nature—and to substitute the growing mango, which he 
carried concealed under his robe, “ This,” adds Ilermann, “he 
did rather clumsily, while he let the robe rest, as if by acci- 
dent, over the covered flower-pot previonsly displayed.” 


seed. 


This recital is interesting scientifically, because, as I have 
said, we hear so much about Indian jugglery and esoteric 
mysteries, which no science is supposed to be capable of 
explaining, that one may find some justification for a con- 
tinued display of scepticism when still more mysterious feats 
are gravely detailed. I find that the facts about Indian magic 
and mystery set forth in books in grave, circumstantial array 
do not always coincide with what actually occurs ; hence my 
appeal to Indian readers of these lines for accounts of things 
they may have seen in the way of live burials and resuscita- 
tions (if such things are still in vogue) and like phenomena. 
I referred, when I began these jottings. to the idea that 
the explanation of a trick was to be found in the 
delusion of the spectators senses; and this reminds 
me of a very interesting case which certainly proves 
to us how a dominant idea may be impressed on the 
minds not of a few spectators but of thousands, with an 
utterly futile result when all is said and done. When the 
Crystal Palace took fire, many years ago. efforts were made to 
rescue the animals from the menagerie, which was lodged in the 
burning part. As the fire progressed, a large monkey was seen 
by the spectators to appear on the roof and to hold on 
to some pinnacle or other, apparently writhing in terror 
at its impending incineration. Desperate attempts to 
reach the unfortunate animal were made. The crowd was 
breathless with anxiety. Every movement of the rescuers was 
watched with agonising interest. At last the ape was reached, 
and was found to be—a piece of canvas, which had apparently 
been detached from the building, and which. clinging to some 
post or pole, had impressed the crowd, by its flapping, with the 
idea that it was a big monkey writhing with fear and agony ! 
This, I believe, is a well-founded fact. 1t proves to the full, 
of course, that given an idea, supported by a fair show of 
demenstration, such a thought is certain to become dominant 
and over-ruling in the minds of many men. How far this prin- 
ciple may serve to explain many another delusion of human 
life, Lleave my readers to judge 
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ACADEMY ? 
A.R.A. 


BAD 


A. STOREY, 


A VERY 


“Ts ita very bad Academy this year?” I can't say I think 
so! When we say an Academy is a very bad one, or only a 
pretty or “a rather below the ave rage one, perl aps we 
are expecting too much find every picture a 
masterpiece, and are apt to compare Lhe show of the year with 
all the shows we can remember put together, of course 
remembering only the pick of them. 

I don't think it can be called a very bad Academy, when we 
find there so much that is excellent and so little that is really 
bad. It greatly depends upon how you look at it. 

If you merely run through the rooms, as many do, you will 
not be impressed at first, because, with no doubt every desire 

part of the authorities to do their best, the pictures 
are not always placed in a manner to set off each other or to 
conduce to the general effect—so you must pick out the plums 
for yourself, and you will find in every direction. In 
nearly every corner you will find something worth looking at, 
some little bit that you would like to take home with you. And 
how has it got Why, in many cases because it fitted. 
It is this painful necessity of fitting all the frames into each 
other, like so many pieces of a puzzle. that makes the diffi- 
culties of hanging so great and the effect so unsatisfactory 
So it depends upon how you look at it, and what you look 
for. 

I don’t think it can be called a very bad Academy, when it 
contains such a notable picture as “The Doctor,’ by Luke 
Fildes, which is perhaps one of the finest of its class that has 
ever been painted, combining, as it does, such powerful and 
excellent art with so pathetic and true a story. ‘The doctor's 
face is a masterpiece of painting and expression, and the whole 
picture, without the least affectation or mawkishness, raises 
an everyday and almost commonplace subject into the hig) 
rank of tragedy. 

I don't think it can be called a very bad Academy, when we 
have the elegant conceptions, with their refinements of form 
and colour and classical completeness, of the President, Sir F. 
Leighton, as exemplified in his “ Return of Persephone.” and 
* Perseus and Andromeda,” and when we see Sir John Millais 
still to the fore with his beautiful landscapes and lifelike 
portraits, and can contemplate the exquisite taste and work- 
manship displayed in Alma ‘Tadema’s * Earthly Paradise,” and 
delight in the “Summer Pleasures” “on the beeched margent 
of the sea” by that joyous painter J. C. Hook. 

I don’t think it can be so bad a show, when we can enjoy 
so much that is healthy in art, so much that is fresh and true 
to nature. Can anything be more fresh and natural than 
David Murray's “ Mangolds,” for instance, with its bight and 
windy atmosphere, or Henry Moore's grand picture, “* The 
Setting Sun now Gilds the Eastern Sky.” 


cood one, 


we expect to 


these 


there! 


And, talking of sea and ships and sailors, there are a good 
many of our artists who know how to depict these character- 
istics of our little island. W. L. Wyllie shows us how a 
modern armed cruiser can be artistically treated and made 
into a beautiful picture, with perfect colour. F. Brangwyn 
paints with all the knowledge of a sailor; and Ralph Hedley, 
in “Go, and God's Will be Done,” shows us the brave side of 
the sons and mothers of our seafaring population. Among 
other delineators of the sea we have Colin Hunter, Hamilton 
Macallum, and Napier Hemy—all colourists ; and John Brett, 
who presents us with a scientific rendering of waves and rocks 
and sky and sand. 

But there is another group of conspicuous young artists 
which attracts us, since they not only by their work prevent 
the present Academy from being a very bad one, but contain 
within their ranks many of those whom I think we may safely 
consider as the future pillars of the British School, since they 
all seem bent on going forward and on seeking new phases of 
art. Among these may be mentioned Stanhope Forbes, who 
actually finds beanty in “The Salvation Army”; [Frank 

sramley, who depicts a child’s funeral, which he calls “ For of 

such is the Kingdom of Heaven”; H. La Thangue, Chevalier 
Taylor, and several others, who portray fisher-folk and men 
and women as they are now ; besides such already well-known 
names as J. S. Sargent, who is certainly a most masterful 
painter, as shown by his “ La Carmencita” and his beautiful 
portrait of a lady; Adrian Stokes, who paints “'Through the 
Morning Mist,” that everyone should look at and enjoy; 
Solomon J. Solomon, whose “ Judgment of Paris” is certainly 
one of the beautiful pictures of the exhibition; Arthur 
Hacker, who not only paints very broadly and well “ Christ 
and the Magdalene,” but has come to the front as an 
original portrait-painter ; and in this connection we must 
certainly name Arthur Cope, J. J. Shannon, W. Llewellyn. and 
several others, nor must we pass over the names of Fred Hall, 
Melton Fisher and Horace Fisher, Yeend King, Henry 8. 
‘luke, and W. Margetson, who all send good and sound work. 

If you can enjoy and appreciate good colour, you can find 
examples in all directions. Look at J. M. Swan's * African 
Panthers,” R. W. Macbeth'’s “ Cider-Making,” J. W. Water- 
house's “ Flora,” and his most original and striking * Ulysses 
and the Sirens.” Seek ont some little pictures in corners ly 
Clayton Adams and J. R. Reid. Mark the works of Ilenry 
Woods, the painter of brilliant Venice, and of John Pettie, 
with his powerful effects, as well as other Scotch artists. 

I suppose the faculty for good colouring must be born ina 
painter, but, still, the constant working direct from nature 
goes a long way to foster it, and our artists are constantly 
painting direct from nature. Perhaps this is carried almost 
too far, and consequently we have so many “ little bits” that, 
although excellent transcripts of facts, are yet wanting in 
imagination and sentiment and that real impressionism which 
Turner knew so well how to convey to our minds. Alfred 
East may be mentioned as one of those who put sentiment 
into their landscapes. But of mentioning names there would 
be no end, if I were to recall all those that are worthy of being 
noted. 

For instance, among the painters of small but rery com- 
plete work may be named Jan van Beers, whose finish is 
marvellous; Andrew Gow, who draws horses perfectly, and 
gives true and beautiful expression to his human figures. as 
may be seen in his fine picture of “ Queen Mary's Farewell to 
Scotland ” ; and of less ambitious painters there is a goodly list, 
such as Haynes King, J. Clark, the Misses Hayllar, &&. 

Of the masterful or broad painters it is hardly necessary 
for me to recall the names of W. Q. Orchardson, a muster not 
only of painting and expression and composition, but of tone 
and colour—note his “ Enigma” and fine portraits—or of 
Hubert Herkomer. or J. S. Sargent and others. Nor should the 
humourists be left ont, such as H.S. Marks, J. C. Dollman, 
W. Small, and Dendy Sadler. 

I think, if the reader will take the pains to look up in the 
catalogue only the few artists I have mentioned in this little 
chat about the Royal Academy, that he or she will find it 
interesting to goand look at all their pictures. He then will see 
for himself many other things that I have not noted, and I 
think he will see snfficient, and a good deal more than sufficient, 
for him to come to the conclusion that it is not a very bad 
Academy. 
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A... the late Duchess of Cambridge. 











Her Majesty the Oueen. 


JAY'S MOURNING HOUSE. 


“To appreciate fully the artistic perfection to which Mourning Garments are now brought, a visit should certainly be paid to the wonderful 
“establishment known as Jay's Mourning House, in Regent Street, a veritable maison de deuil of the most artistic and refined description. 
“ People do not as a rule realise the widely comprehensive nature of the work undertaken by this famous firm. Of course, the greater and most 
“important part of Messrs. Jay's business takes the form of specially designing and manufacturing Mourning Costumes of all kinds. The work 
“undertaken by Messrs. Jay, however, has a far wider scope than that afforded by the mere supplying of mourning goods to the casual or even 
“regular customer. At this unique establishment you will always find, no matter at what time you make your application, a large staff of skilled 
“ employés ready to siart, at an hour's notice, to any part of the kingdom. This fast is in itself an inastimable advantage, as all will realise who 
“ have ever experienced a great grief. When we are suffering from sozrow, we are only too thankful to be saved from all the tiresome business details 
“ of going into mourning, involving, as they often do, long railway journeys and a vexatious amount of shopping at various establishments, situated, 
“ possibly, in widely different directions. By simply requesting a visit from some of Messrs. Jay's employes, all this can be avoided, for, being 
“ themselves Complete Mourning Outfitters, their staff will be found both experienced and well trained, and qualified therefore to execute with the 
“ sreatest promptitude orders of the largest and most complicated description.” 
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INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 
163 and 198, REGENT STREET. 


A MATCHLESS COLLECTION OF 
SABLE, SEA OTTER, AND SILVER FOX SKINS, 
SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
SEALSKIN COATS, 

SEALSKIN DOLMANS. 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Fur-lined Overcoats for Gentlemen. 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 


163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
sY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER 
Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Germany has pleased a 
considerable numb J pkeepe by giving them 
her patronage during stay hers It is 1 an unusual 
thing for royal ladies to pat L i houses ; but : 
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) r u for stomach’s sake may be, it 
vould not be so absurd a y ‘ription as appears at first if 
limothy’s “many infirmities” included a bad complexion. 
Red wine ( burgundy or claret), with an equal quantity 
of rose-water, is an old prescription as a tonic for the skin. 
It is an astringent, and might be useful, if industriously 


rubbed on wrinkles, in partially removing them. 

Mary Queen of Scots, indeed, used to bathe in French wine. 
Her beauty must assuredly have been a combination of fine 
colouring and personal magnetism, for those who saw the 


buildings are the “ Norman Hall” (A.b, 1130), the Chapel (13th Century), and the Gateway | their sticcess in athletic games. 


(14th Century). The modern buildings 


DOVER COLLEGE. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


various portraits of her in the Stuart Exhibition can no 
longer believe in the loveliness of her features. Even the 
most charming of those portraits—the one belonging to 
sunecessive monarchs almost from her own day, and known 

the Windsor miniature, from which it is believed that 


i face (really beautiful) on the Westminster Abbey 
mb was copied—shows her as rather dignified and interesting 
than beautiful. What, then, can have been her charm? Be 


sure that complexion had much to do with it, and grace and 
wtive ways yet more. Well, we cannot find a prescription 
for that combination of many excellences which we call grace, 


but it is something to know that this famous beauty used wine 
baths for her skin. ‘There is a letter in the Record Office from 
the Earl of Shrewsbury complaining that the allowance made 
to him for the expenses of the Queen of Scots and her suite 
‘ insufficient; and, among the other heavy expenses to 
vhich he was put by her Majesty's presence, he records the 
purchase of hogsheads of French wine for “this Queen's baths.’ 
Diana de Valentinois, the marvellous beauty who is said 

to have been as lovely to look upon at seventy years old as in 
her youth, “and, above all, her skin had a wonderful white- 
! “ was. in her own time, believed to use a complexion wash 
taining dissolved gold. But those who can by no means 
afford any such extravagant luxury may be comforted by being 
ha 'D was pl cian, after her death, declared that she 
never used anything except rain waterand dew gathered before 
the sun rose. Rain water caught as it falls is *“ soft’’—i.e., 
fr from lime ind this is advantageous for cleansing 
purposes Distilled water, too, is known to be far prefer- 
able to ordinary well or spring water for the complexion. In 
cases of very delicate skin a thin oatmeal gruel and no soap is 


found excellent 
Chere is no point on which authorities on this extremely 
important subject differ more than on the use of grease for the 


face. Some of them say that it is a fatal practice ; and, of 
1 it seems, as a matter of logic, that it must be injurious 

» fill the pores of the skin with fat. But, then, on the other 
1 skin hasin itself a natural fat, which does more or 


aud experience seems to show that 
very often an addition to this natural supply does nothing but 

vl. The moststriking illustration that we all of us know of 
au lovely complexion remaining unimpaired to an age at which 
such charms have generally faded—the illustrious lady who 
must by this time be tired of being told that she looks the 
vounger sister of her son—is accnstomed to use a “cream” 
(that is, of course, a pure fat) to her face instead of soap and 


4+come to the surface; 


water, except once a day. 

I think that the most dazzling complexion that I have ever 
een was that of the late Dr. Anna Kingsford: she was a 
beautiful woman in every way, but her complexion was 
unrivalled ; it was so soft, so clear, and so unwrinkled, though 
she was a hard student and even an original thinker. She 
used cold cream daily to her face, and the last time I saw her, 
two months before she died of consumption, I could not resist 
remarking to her that her face looked the same as ever. She 
said pathetically—* It must feed on the cold cream that I still 
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have put upon it.’ er complexion was unspoiled, though 
she was then forty years old, and her figure was wasted by 


illness One thing is certain—that women who rouge, whether 
for the stage oras a daily habit (a bad, deceptive, and demoralis- 
ing habit, mind !) must always keep the paint out of the pores by 
rnbbing grease on first, or they will poison their skin, What 
does Jeremiah call it?) “Rending” the face with paint—a 
phrase as true as it is expressive. Actresses, however, who 
nightly “ make up” their faces artistically with grease paints, 
have generally good complexions; really good, when not 
“made up” and off the stage. Miss Mary Moore made this 
remark to me recently as I sat chatting with her and Mrs. 
Bernard Beere ; and certainly those Jadies were both striking 
illustrations of the truth of the observation ; but not more so 
than many other actresses. So I think it must be concluded 
that the use of a nice “cream” és good for the complexion. 

A young lady has again come out first in the Matriculation 
Examination of tue University of London. She is Miss EK. C, 
Higgins. ‘There were some 1700 candidates of both sexes 
examined 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated April 27, 1887), with a codicil (dated Teb. 25, 
1890), of Mr. James Searight, late of 80, Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, merchant, who died on May 29, was proved on July 2 by 
Hugh Ford Searight, the son, ‘Thomas Bell, and Cecil Allen 
Coward, three of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £314,000. The testator 
beqneaths £1500, and all his furniture and household effects, 
horses and carriages, to his wife, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth 
Searight; £10,000, upon trust, for his daughter Isabella 
Catherine Blagden ; £5000, upon trust, for his daughter Sarah 
Elizabeth Prince ;an annuity of £200 to his sister, Isabella 
Foxhall; £2000 to his executor Mr. Bell; £1000 to his 
executor Mr. Coward; and legacies to clerks and servants. 
Such sum is to be set aside as will produce £6000 per annum, 
aid the income paid to his wife, for life; at her death the 
evpital is to be divided between his children and grand- 
children, as she shall appoint. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for all his children in 
equal shares. The share of his deceased son James is to be 
held, upon further trust, to pay a portion of the income to his 
widow and subject thereto for his children. 

The will (dated Dec. 19, 1887), with a codicil (dated Dec. 31, 
1890), of Lieutenant-Colonel Frederic William Earle, J.P., 
barrister-at-law, late of Edenhurst, near Roby, Lancashire, 
who died on April 27, was proved at the Liverpool District 
Registry on June 25 by Mrs. Alice Louisa Earle, the widow, 
and James John Hornby, the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate amounting to upwards of £160,000. The testator 
bequeaths £500, and all his jewellery, furniture, plate, pictures, 
books, household effects, horses, carriages, and farming stock, 
implements, and effects, to his wife; £5000 to his godson 
George Russell Tod ; £3000 each to Caroline Margaret Johnston 
and Ralph Neilson ; £50 each to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 











boys are thoroughly grounded, A large proportion of the boys who have distinguished 
themselves entered the College quite young. 


The College grounds are about four acres in extent, and there is besides a large cricket 
Tne annexed woodcut is a view of the principal buildings of Dover College—the ancient | field at a short distance from the College, and the pupils have always been famous for 


It is one of the few public schools whose old boys 
keep up a club in London, and the 





consist of three boarding houses, a 
gymnasium, laboratory and workshop, 
class-rooms, and fives courts. The 
boarding houses have been built with 
the most careful regard for the require- 
ments of health, and a peculiar feature 
of the arrangements is that each boy 


has a separate bedroom. 


Dover College was founded to supply 
a sound education of a high order on 
moderate terms, and is open to boarders 
and day boys. ‘The education given is 
of the highest character, and during 
the past year pupils have obtained 
open tholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge, others obtained the fifth, 
seventh, and seventeenth places for 
Woolwich, while others again were 
suecessful in the “Sandhurst” and 
other public examinations. Great 
attention is given to modern require- 
ments; modern languages, natural 
science, music, drawing, and short- 
hand are taught with a thoroughness 
which a few years ago was quite 
unknown in any public school. There 
is a junior school, in which young 
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DOVER COLLEGE. 





“Old Dovorians” have successfully, 
maintained the good name of the 
College in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis. 

The College has never suffered from 
any of the complaints which spring 
from insanitary conditions. Dover 
itself is one of the healthiest towns 
on the South Coast, and the College 
stands on rising ground in th 
environs. The climate of Dover is 
dry and tonic, and few places in 
England have so much sunshine and 
so little rain. The hathing at Dover 
is very good, both in the sea and the 
large swimming baths which have 
lately been erected. 

The staff of the College consists 
of highly qualified graduates of 
English and Continental Univer- 
sities. The Head Master is the Rev. 
William Bell, M.A.; the Honorary 
Secretary is E. W. Knocker, Esq., 
Town Clerk of Dover; the Bursar is 
Major-General Eteson, from all of 
whom information with regard to 
the College can be obtained. 
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removes it in the early stages. 


CAUTION.— Examine 


‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


upon it rather in the light of a luxury. As a 


oI freshness and vigour. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE, 


DON’T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. 
The secret of success—Sterling honesty of purpose. 


It prevents diarrhoea, and 
Without it life is a sham. 


ach bottle and see the capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”; 
without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


“Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century is ENO'’S 
There is no doubt that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
it has, in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. The effect of 
ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As 
a nursery medicine the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable; instead of children disliking it, they look 
entle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 
over-indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 
In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 
taken in all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady’s Journal. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 


WOKKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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Four Chased Solid Sflver Salts and Spoons, in rich 
Morocco Case, lined Silk, rustic design, £3 15s. 
Six in Case, £5 15s. 


Sterling Silver Bowl and Spoon, Handsomely 
Chasea and Fluted, in Morocco Case, £4 10s. 


. - — = Cae, Sterling Silver .. oe £11 . | Prince’s Plate. . ee ee ee ee - A 0 Goods sent to the Country 
Illustrated Price Lists Suwa asin and‘Tongs SST J = > on a or 
Jream Jug oe ee oe ee ee 5 o 2 ee ee oe é 


OW 6 on Approval. 





Post Free. 
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Massive Sterling Silver Sugar Bow! and 


" ‘Two Solid Silver Escallop Butter Shells and Two Knives, Two Solid Silver Muffineers, Mustard Pot, Sifter, beautifully Chased, Gilt inside, Registered Design, 
In Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet.. £4 5s. and Spoon, in best. Morocco Case, £2 10s.3 after Briot, in best Morocco Case, lined Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
One Shell and Knife, in Case ° -- £2 ds. Prince’, Plate, 21 5s. Silk and Velvet, £7. £1 11s. 6d. Solid Silver, £2 10s, 


THE POULTRY, E.C. cczzs's.:.) & 15870162, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON, "sx229:272.2%° 


FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT t.iGHtTs. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [tunes ncosunc pam” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above LightsSwrite to the manufacturers, who will give NIGHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent. 


CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case, 


THE “BURGLAR’S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
containing 8 lights. S&4d. per Box. 























AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES 


THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
4 R, FARand AWAY THE BEST, 



































(LARKE’'S “PYR . ; rT L1G s. j 
IN FRUNT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. As one by Her Enjoy the Queen. = 
THE SHADED PART ae s ? FAIRY” LIGHT. —— SS 
a ee PPAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. | wren povrie wicks, n Boxes containing = 
REPRES TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY. 6 Lights and Giass, burn 20 hours Japanued Watch-Holder and ‘Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2s. 64. 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, § Use CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS each. Ag, per box. Invaluable at every bedside. 











N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
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rhe will (dated Sept. 25 Mr. John Alcock, late of 
Highfield House, Bredbury, Cheshire, cotton manufacturer 
who died on May 18, was proved on June 26 by John Herbert 
Alcock, Edward Alcock, and William Alcock, the and 
Miss Mary Catherine Al the daughter, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £79,000, 
rhe testator devises the Gatley estate to his son John Herbert 
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Che residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, 
upon trust, for all his children, in equal shares. 
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formerly of The Chiélet, Lindfield, Sussex. and lateof Leaming- 
ton Hastings, near Rugby, who died on May 12, was proved on 
July 1 by Henry Biggs Warren, the surviving executor, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to npwards of £13,000 
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1890). of Lady Agnes Louise 
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s Clifford, 

The will (dated Dee 
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ral « amounting to £7576, 


6, 1882) of Mr. Robert Hankinson 
Eccleston, Lancashire, who died 
Dec. 8, has now been proved at the Lancaster District 
by Mrs. Margaret Fisher, the and Edward 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to £2474 rhe testator leaves his household goods, furni- 
and effects suid niece, and all his real estate and 
residue of his personal estate, upon trust, for her for life, 
and then for her children 


The will (dated Nov, 22, 1843) of Mr. Frederick William 
de Moleyns, late of Beaufort House, county Kerry, formerly 
M.P. for the said county, who died long as 
March 17, 1854. was only proved on June 29 last by James 
Macdonald lIlorsburgh, the value of the personal estate 
amounting £740, Subject to some legacies, the testator 
leaves all his real and personal estate to his nephew and godson 
Frederick Ilenry Phillips, on condition that he takes the name 
of De Moleyns and resides one year out of four in the county of 
Kerry, and, in default of his complying therewith, to the 
trustees of University College, London, to found a professor- 
ship of Electrical to called the De Moleyns 
Professorship. It is recited that Mr. Phillips has refused to 
comply with the conditions imposed, so that the money goes 
to University College. The testator directs that he shall be 
buried in the churehyard of Killarney, and that a marble 
tablet shall be placed on his tomb to record that he died, as he 
had lived,a lover of an ungrateful country and of all free 
institutions. and a devoted follower of science. 
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CLEMENT SCOTT. 

For the “actor-manager” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones proposes to 
substitute the “author-manager.” Nay, more! He does more 
than propose it, he intends to put it to a practical proof, and 
in the early autumn we shall see a London theatre managed 
by Mr. Jones, with a play written by Mr. Jones, with a com- 
pany selected by Mr. Jones, and with an enterprise wholly 
financed Mr. 
objection to such an arrangement, and will heartily applaud 


by Jones. The public can have no possible 
the effort of the author-manager, provided, of course, the con- 
fidence in himself is realised. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is well 
known to be an excellent man of business: he has commercial 
instincts ; he is, perhaps, the most successful dramatic author 
of the day, and probably he argues that he may just as well 
risk his own capital in his own ventures as that of his neigh- 
bours. He enters into the field with a solid bank balance, and 
the profit or loss account will be his affair. So much for the 
purely practical and commercial aspect ; but as to the esthetic 
difference between actor-manager and author-manager, I 
confess we seem to be in the same condition as_ the 
old farmer who, after a “sit up” with claret, declared 
that he “got no _ forrarder.’ The question will 
the author-manager be endowed with more modesty and 
self-control than the actor-manager? ‘The actor-manager, 
as we all know, loves to get into the middle of the stage, 
but the author-manager adores his own dialogue. ‘The 
actor-manager would cut out everyone but himself, but the 
author-manager would die sooner than sacrifice one syllable 
of his inspired dialogue. If Mr. Jones really has the pluck 
and moral courage to efface himself occasionally, and to see at 
rehearsal where he has gone wrong in the study, all will go 
well. But that is the question. 

I am sure Mr. Jones will agree with me that authors, 
as a rule, receive the most valuable guidance and assistance 
from managers, actors, and actresses alike. The unselfish 
manager is, no doubt, a rare bird. “But sometinves-he exists. 
Ile can see the value of the play beyond his own personal 
aggrandisement. No doubt Mr. Henry Arthur Jones may have 
his grievances against actor-managers. He may regret that 
he ever listened to this advice or that. He may lament that 
he did not always have the courage of his opinions, and was 
over-persuaded “against his will.” But come, now, Mr. Jones, 
can you candidly place your hand on your heart and wish that 
every play you have ever written from first to last had been 
produced exactly as it occurred in the original manuscript? 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, or Mr. Beerbohm Tree, or this one or that 
may have been very hard on the beloved manuscript and 
vigorous with the fatal blue pencil, but how about the bank 
balance, Mr. Jones? Would it have been greater or less had it 
not been for that terrible blue pencil? I speak not without 
experience. There was a time when I wrote plays myself, or, 
rather, attempted to do so, but I found that experience of the 
stage does not make a man a dramatist of necessity. As a 
rule, a literary actor makes a far better dramatist than a 
practised journalist. Your facile writer, your author who 
loves to write, your journalist who can dash off his column 
with facility, makes, as a rule, a wretched dramatist. The 
only exception to this rule I can call to mind was Dion Bouci- 
cault. He was a wonderfully quick writer, and yet he never 
wrote too much. Your slow, plodding, painstaking .writer 
makes the best dramatist. Good plays are seldom written 
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Casket presented to the German 
Emperor by the City of London. 
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A 1 Electro-Plated Butter Dish, 
with Cut-Glass Lining, 21s, 


“A reputation of 
eighty years for high 
quality and low prices.” 


Dou dle Shear-Steel Table Cutlery, and 


A 1 Electro-Plated Luncheon Cruet, 
with Cut Glass Bottles, 35s. 
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“A LADY WANTS NO OTHER COSMETIC 


THAN 


| PEARS’ Soap, 


but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. 
It is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (I 
think not more than about one half-penny per tablet) on the wholesale 
cost price, consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market 
(on the sale of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may 
be made) is sometimes either substituted or recommended to the buyer 
as ‘just as good, ‘equally pure, &c., &c., &c., the real object of the 
- . dealer, of course, being simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of 
| the inferior article which he recommends or attempts to substitute. 
Patients should, therefore, insist on having Pears’ Soap when they ask for 
it, otherwise they may find that, instead of being served with a Genuine 
Soap, they have had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon 
them; something worse than worthless, calculated only to set up 
HEAT, REDNESS, IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 


DAMAA AA La 


from the “‘HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior onal St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
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surrente calamo, Every brick is baked by a slow and tedious love with one of the principal actors? To bring the poor man 
process. home in a sedan-chair when in a moribund condition, and then 
It is quite possible that the author-manager, if he be of | make him go through a kind of private charade before supper, 
exceptional temperament, may be an improvement on the seems a little strained; and then the attitude of the aristocratic 
actor-manager. But it isa commercial rather than an artistic lover is almost needlessly offensive. It reminds me very much 
The ide lanager, to my mind, is the experienced — in style of Mr. Gilbert's “ Comedy and Tragedy ” reversed ; but 
literary man ho has vast knowledge of the stage of all then Mr. Gilbert's little play was terse, convincing,and admir- 
wl plays, who has not married an ably dramatic. Mr. Frith’s“ Moliére” is always interesting, but 
courtesy combined, who has _ it lacks dramatic force and intensity. This is, I think, what the 
in comment on literature as artists felt. They were not quite in the vein. They could not 
sind of man who knows how _ rise to the passion of the scene. It will come one night. Mr. 
insists that it shall so be done George Alexander, one of the most sympathetic and expressive 
rust that man with my money — of our comedians, will touch the tragic note and surprise us 
who understands bill- all ;and Miss Marion Terry will prove that genius can make a 
ical art of wasting money bad parta goodone. The play wants fresh study and recon- 

ea sentence in a play: or sideration. The acting is pleasant now, it ought to be great. 
o satisfy his own or his wife's Everyone who cares for the charm of good acting and 
yunt. the sway of a remarkable individuality will rush to the 
id up his successful dramatic Lyceum when Miss Ellen ‘Terry takes her benefit, and 
vith a little play by Mi alter gives her incomparable performance of “ Dear Lady Disdain.” 
edited incident in the life of | Not to have seen Miss Terry’s Beatrice, in “ Much Ado 
themselves with dis- about Nothing,” is a fault without excuse. Often and 
hat Moliére died from often we have regretted that we have not seen her Rosalind, 
: anxiety. So far simply because she has not played it; but I shall recall 
neerned, does i ne brass farthing her Beatrice as one of the most enchanting Shakspearean 
hie ’ supposed to be founded on an incident in the performances in my memory. Mrs. Jamieson and Lady 
life of id Garrick is lutely false so far as David Garrick Martin—and who shall say how many more?—have told 
is concerned, The wel wn" Kean” of the elder Dumasisa us what Beatrice ought to be; but here she is! She is 
ludicrous travesty of English and theatrical history. Thackeray Ellen Terry. What grace! what humour! what wilful- 
has chaffed it to death. So faras Mr. Frith’s * Moliére” iscon- ness! what veiled satire! what love concealed under the 
cerned, | think he woul ave done better if he had stuck mocking laugh ! and, withal, what refinement and gentleness ! 
rather closer to the accepted incident than he has. Why did I shall never forget that spring up the steps after a mocking 
Moliére to die on the stage, and make the wifein retort to Benedick. It is nota spring, it isa fly. Miss Terry 


question 


he not allow 


GOLD NUGGET FOUND IN BRITISH GUIANA. 

















The gold industry of the colony of British Guiana has had another sensation in the arrival 
this week from the Upper Essequibo River of a nugget, weighing 42°12 lb. troy, found 
by Mr. Luckie while prospecting on account of himself and his partners, Mr. Sproston 
and Mr. White 

The nugget is a conglomerate of gold and quartz; and, from its appearance, must have 


been waterwashed for a long series of years, every portion of its surface being smooth and 


| CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 27, PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT, Ltb., 


becomes in our imagination a beautiful bird. She is the 
lapwing that the poet hints at. The season could not end 
more auspiciously than with Miss Terry’s Beatrice and the 
Senedick of Henry Irving. After that Queen Katharine and 
Cardinal Wolsey! What a delightful promise, with a season 
of Ada Rehan and the Daly Company thrown in ! 





A highly successful series of Richter Concerts was brought 
to a termination on Monday, July 20, when the attendance, as 
on more than one occasion this summer, proved larger than 
St. James's Hall could accommodate. The piéce de résistanci 
of the night was Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony,” the instru- 
mental movements of which were given in superb fashion, 
under Dr. Riclhter’s masterly guidance ; in the finale, however, 
the choir seemed more overweighted than usual; while the 
soloists, Miss Alice Esty, Miss Damian, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills, were not wholly beyond reproach. Another 
item of first-rate importance was Professor Villiers Stanford’s 
new choral setting of Thomas Campbell's poem “ The Battle 
of the Baltic,” composed in January of the present year, and 
now heard for the first time. The theme was chosen at the 
suggestion of Sir George Grove, to whom the composer has 
dedicated his work ; but it is perhaps not quite so well adapted 
for treatment on the lines of “The Revenge” and “The 
Voyage of Maeldune” as were those poems. Anyhow, the 
story of the engagement between the English and Danish 
fleets off Copenhagen in 1801 has failed to inspire Professor 
Stanford in a similar measure. The devices employed for the 
illustration of the fight are realistic enough, but somewhat 
monotonous, and we prefer the spirited opening, with its 
appropriate suggestion of the melody of “ Hearts of Oak,” 
and the suave concluding passage, “Soft sigh the winds of 
heaven o’er their grave.” 





CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


WILL 
POSITIVELY CURE and PREVENT 


H A Y 
FEVER. 


A disease that has hitherto baffled the 

skill of the most eminent physicians, who 

have sought in vain to cure or prevent its 
annual return. 





Write for Circular and Testimonials. 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last 
a family several summers, making it the cheapest 
remedy in the world at the price—10s., post free. 


£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
7 free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


solid. It has been tested roughly by its specific gravity, and found to contain about 24 lb. of £25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
. 


LESS 7-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


gold, and to be worth, suy, $0000. WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


richly emblazoned. Free and safe per 


On Thursday next it will be shipped to Mr. Sproston, 12, Lime Street, London, Bir JOHN BENNETT (Limited) 63, 


who, perhaps, will have a photograph taken of it and sent to the Jllustrated London News £20. £30. £40 Presentation Watches 
b ’ . 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order, 


veges die Sie tht. dn pegioapia. £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks, JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


as a sample of Demerara products. ‘The placer upon which the nugget was found is 





thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram 
rst 


heapside, London. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


£5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
4 LEVER WATCH. A fine f-plate’ English 
Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass, 
The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 
dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 


and shield, Three 





Argosy, May 16, 1891. Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 





55 PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


PRYS PURE 


Concentrated COCOA 


This choice Cocoa is exceedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable thin drink, 


is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 
LANCET.—“ Pure, and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 
Sir C. A. CAMERON.—*<I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


J. Ss. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


“Have A Cup wiTH 





JULY 25, 1891 


y 28, 30, and 31. 
“AR RANG oN’ 

znd, and 3rd Ck 
Southsea, and the 


29, 
GENE R AL 
at ordinary lst, 
r Ports mouth, 
ry Weekday as under— 
From Victoria 6.35 a.im., 10.30 a.m., 
5 f 


3. 
iss Fares, leave 
Isle of Wight 


3.55 P.M., 


11. - a.m., 1.45 p.m., 
for Pe only, all 


and 4.55 p.m., also at rtsmouth 
calling at UDRnAmSUnesion 
Fron Road) a.m., 10.15 
m.,and 4.24 p.m., & pat 7p. 
i ull cs ul ut ng ‘ae We st Brompton and Chel Isea, 
Br Sos 1.1., 11.40 a.m., 1.50 p.in., 
t7.25p fo Fores smi yuth only. 
JULY and MONDAY, TLY 27, SPECIAL 
FAST RAINS FROM VIC rORIA, for Bal wrough, Arundel, 
Littieh Parts! n, Bognor, Drayton, Chiche ere Havant, South- 
ind P 
SPECIAL and C AR- 
RIAGES ae, yi “toris PURI JULY 25, at 
ea MONDAY. JULY at 6.40 a. hey 


a.m. 
fo 


for the stations will not be 
r Trains from Victoria on these days. 
y TR DAYS OF HE RACES 

A SPECIAL T (1st, 3rd Class) will leave 
Victoria 7.30a, m. Kens ington 7.5 a, zondon Bridge 7.30 a.m, 
Return Fare 16s., and 10s, L0d, 
“A SPECIAL FAST TRAIN (Ist ani 
acm., Kensi ng te m & rid a.m., 


above 


leave 
Bridge 


2nd Class) will 
and London 


y (Ist Class only) will 
ria O45 ath. . 
TICKETS may be obtained previously at the London Bridge 
‘ toria St ALIONS ; and at the West End General Office 
Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings 
which offices will remain open till 10 p.m. on 
29, and 30. 
A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


y Order) 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
YOURS to WEST COAST and FJORDS 


of NORWAY and to ST. PE TE RSBU RG ; qui ere 
ind cheapest route, The Fir J 
D LE 
CRUIS 
;and ST. 


L 
-DAY y Au 
SUNNIVA toC Hist! ANI c 
Aug. 29. Full particulars and 
had from W. A. Malcolm, 
r 3 Sewell and Cre yweher, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. ; Tho 
Ludgate Circus, E.C., and all ranches ; 
st, Constitution Street Leith; and 
orthern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen, 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAM-SHIPS 
CHIMBORAZ( tons regis ere and 
GARONNE tons reg 
Leaving London AUG. 5, for "3 ‘Days. 
Calling at Leith two days later. 
rs will be navigated through the * Inner Lead"— 
Fringe of Islands off the Coast of Norway, 
th water, and on the first trip the 
reached while the sun is above the horizon at 


Que e n ict 
ckspur Street, 
George 
Charles 


Hourston, 
Merry lees, 





TO hy the 


The Stream 
i.e., Inside the 
securing 
Cape will be 
midnight 

The ¢ HIND ORAZO and GARONNE are fitted with electric 
teht, electric gg ie und cold baths, &c, 

Managers, F, tKEN and Co., 13, Fenchurch 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co.,5, Fenchurch A\ 

E.C, ot apply ro the latter firm, 
and Co., 55, Parliament 


Oo. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 

IBRACTAR, MALTA, BRIN.) 
YPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, via 


Avenue ; 


LAY Street, 
Pp. AND 
wk! AY, G 
SI, EG Every week, 
Ht y 
TALCU' COLOM I (INA, STRAITS.) iii 

LW ZEALAND, Every 
j wlternate week, 
*YPT andthe EAST, 

Cheap Return Tickets, 

For Particularsapply at the Company's Offices, 
hall Street. B.C, ; and 25, Coc Kap ir Street, London, 


M, = a= © A R & 9, 
Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo,adjacent to Monaco, is 
ne al pt most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Med terranean sea-coast The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, ye » summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. rvered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are tmerous, With warm sea-baths ; and 

there are illas and apartments, replete with 

every co of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Ionaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to ite visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishme nts 0 yn the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, n 
the beauty of its pos 


122, Leaden- 
WwW 





town in the world that can compare in 
tion with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinationsand attractions—not only hy the favoured climate 
und by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health. 
As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
tmong the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
$s climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
it has to offer to its guests, which make 
) endezyvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
ost frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
ind Monte Carlo enjoy a pores eas spring. Monte Carlo 1s 
mly thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


Nice. 





Schweizerhof and 
and two new lifts added 
500 


iu CE RN E. — Hotels 

Lucernerhof. An extra flo 

t rd Schweizerhof, Thee lectric Tight is supplied in the 
rooms; no charge for lighting or service 

IAUSER FRERES, Proprictors, 





HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and county to CULLETON’S Herak ae 

Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 

FRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of Saabene 

und wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies, Book- 

plates engraved in medieval and modern styles Signet rings, 
is-carat, from 423,—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.¢ 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONERY—a ort bs um of BEST QUALITY Paper 

TARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 

or Address, ot Lega 9 or engraving soot ate, Wedding 

Invitation © ards. card: plate and 50 best Visiting 

rn CULLE TON. Engrater, 2, Oranhoura 
Street (corner of St, Martin's 1 ane), London, W.C, 


We :DDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at 


[2ODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
in SILVER, ORMOLU. CHINA, OXIDIZED SILVER, 
POLISHED BRASS, and MOROCCO with SILVER MOUNTS. 
DKESSING C ASE 8. DESPATCH BOXES 
as pat L BOXES. ENVELOPE ; 





Bad § 
INKST ANDS. 
iC ANDLESTIC KS. 


As ! fk ’ 
. tnd P An STAN NOVE ut TE S, from 5s to £5, 
(TRAVELLING DRESS SING BAGS 
With Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings,in Morocco, 
Russia, Crocodile,and Pigskin Leathers, 
£5 , £10 10s., £15, £20, £30, 
ALBU MS ‘at RODRIGUES’ 
r Cartesle and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £5 
REGIMENTAL AND PR ESE NTATION ALBUMS. 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES un ad SCREENS, Russiaand Morocce 
all sizes, to hold 2 to 12 Portraits, 


MONOGRAMS, 
ADDRESS ok 


to £100. 


os. 


PORTR AIT 


Visite 


Engraved as 
NOTE- PAPER : » 
hand in Gold, Silver, Br 
RELIEF STAMPING, any colo ur, 
All the New pad Veseinnaie Mets . 
PROGRAMMES, MENUS. and tRST C ARDS, 
ARDS INVITATIONS aad. BOOK PLATES. 
NAME PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 10 
upertine CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGU ES’, , 42, ‘PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


BEST 


BALL 
WEDDING ¢ 
A VIsI TING 


MN AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly barmiess SKIN POWDER, Preyared ly an 

experienced ( = mist, and constantly prescribed by the most 

eminent Skin clors Sent for 14 or 36 penny 

etamps MOST TNVALU 

J. TAYLOR, Chennst, 


ree. 
\BL E. 
13, Baker Street, Loncon, W. 





THE 


VICE OF TRAINS TO ROCEL AND BY THE 
f COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUT 


SUMMER 8 
Ww 


ADDITIONAL AND AOC SEER ATS 2S ie ett SERVICE 
FROM wets ye TO TE 1 AND RAILWAY AND 
T 4 INE 


E CALL ANDE R ANDO IBAN LI 


NEW AFTERNOON EXPRESS WITH DINING SALOONS 
LONDON AND GLASGOW, 


NORTH-WESTERN 

RAILWAYS. — The follo wing 
MlONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERV 
operation ; Ist, 2nd, and 3rd ¢ s by all trains— 
WEEKDAYS. 


AND 
ADDI 
TICE 1s now in 


[ ONDON AND 


ALEDONIAN 


Leave 
London am’ am am 
(Euston) 5 157 1510 


A 
nt. 
O12 0 


pm pm} pm 
30 8 S509 


pm 


am | pm 
b. 2 010 


O10 30 2 
Arrive 

Edinbro’ 
Pr. St.) 


9 1H 12 27 
10*40) 1 40 
Gourock 10*50) 150 
Oban 28 
Perth 6 
Dundee 7 
Aberdeen 9 0 58 5 & - 
Inverness — 6 30 6 3010 011 5 

Dining Saloons for Ist Class passengers are 
2 p.m. express from London to Glasgow. 

The 7.30 p.m. express from Euston to Perth will run from 
July to Aug. IL inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights 
excepted). The Highland Company will take this train forward 
specially from Perth in advance of the Mail,so as to reach 
Inverness at 10.40 a.m. 

* On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9, and 10 p.m 
Euston do not convey passengers to stativous mark 
wornings in Scotland), 

A—The 8 p.m. Highland Express and the i2 night train will 
run every night (except Saturdays). The & p.m. express will 
run specially to Perth and Inverness on Saturday night, Aug. & 

The 8 p.m. express will be divided from Aug 3to Aug, 10,a 
relief train being run in advance for Perth and the Highland 
Line. 

On Saturdays, 
trains from London are 
Highland Railway, and only as far 
donian Railway 

Carriages with Lavatory Accommodation 
principal express trains between London and Scotland, 
out extra charge, 

Improved Sleeping-Saloons, 
are run on the night trains between 
Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, Perth, 
charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted) at 6.20 pwm., from July 13 to Au , inciusive, for 
the conveyance of horses and private ¢ arriage all 
parts of Scotland, A special carriage for the of 
dogs will be attached to this train, 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
- n other towns will connect with the above trains, 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Bills. 
o FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & . Railway. 

THOMPSON, Genefal Manager, C Sadeat un Railws ay. 

Tat. 


4 37 

6 
1°55 OW 
5 6* 510 5 


run on the 


trains from 
d * (Sunday 


passengers by the 10.30 a.m. and 2) p.m 
not conveyed beyond Perth by the 
as Abcrdeen by the 

are run on 
accompanied by an attendant, 


London, Edinburgh, 
and Aberdeen, Extra 


ges 
onveyance 


July, 





R° YAL 


Patron—HER 
Open from ll a 


NAVAL EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA, S.W. 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


-m. till 11 pam, 


EXHIBITION, 


md S.C, 


zor AL NAVAL 

A se to Grosvenor Road Station, en the L.B. 
and > and D. lines, Within a few minutes of Sloane Square 
Station, from which omnibuses run direct, 


from the doors every 6 minutes 
to and from Liverpool Street vid Victoria Station, West- 
minster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, Bank, Broad 
Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria 
Station, ld. Naval Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d. Naval 
Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. 


Special Road Car Service 


Unrivalled attractions, and the following are some of the 


principal features — 
Arts Gallery containing one of the finest col 
lections ever got together—Historical Collections of Models 
of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine—Full-size Models of 
H.M.S. Victory and Kddystone Lighthouse, on which will be 
burning the most powerful light in the world—Monstet 
Ordnance Guns of 57 tons and 110 tons—Machine Gun Firing 
Exhibition of Diving, &c.—Lake 250 ft. long by 
. le,on which Mimic Combats between Models of two 
Modern Battle-ships will take place, and Illustrations of Sub- 
marine Mining, &c., will be given—Nautical Displays in the 
Arena—Performances by the Sons of Neptune Opera Com- 
pany —Aquatic Fireworks — Balloon Ascents— Monster Ice 
berg, containing realistic Arctic Scenery; and Panorama of 
Trafalgar -— Grounds Magnificently Illuminated (thousands 
of coloured lights)—Decoratic Lighting by James Pain and 


Sons, 
JEPHSON, R.N. 


Arctic Relics, 


Hon. Sec., Captain A. 


First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 


BROWN and POLSON in 1856, 


Brown and PoLson'’s 


CORN KF LOUR 


Was in the Field some time before any other was anywhier¢ 


heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to the 


Public Confidence. 





MENTER. 
Awarded 

HIGHE 

AT ALL 


GC HOCOLAT 


he 
T HONOURS 
XHIBITIONS. 


({HOCOLAT ME NIE R 
J PACKETS, 


Jin $-lb, and }-Ib. 


Fc 
BRE AK AST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 





}. BOO O83 47 





({HOCOLAT MENIER. 
F 


Sold Everywhere. 
B E INZINE. Cc OLLAS.—FOR ARTI 5 
A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDIUM FOR 
on Silk, Satin, Ganze, Lincrusta, Wood, 
Tapestry, Cards, Leather, &e. 
ENZINE COL LAS.—As i f for ‘ 
CLEANS GLOVES.—CLE 
REMOVES TAR, OLL, PAINT, 
FROM FURNITURE, CLOTO, &e. 


BE NZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS. 
A SPECIALLY GOOD eal FORK PAINTING 
on Silk, Satin, Gauze, Line Vood, Can 
Tapestry, Cards, Leather 


RENZINE COLLAS.—Try 
See the word COLLAS 
Extra refined, nearly odo 
On using becoming quite ode 


YENZINE COLLAS. — Ask 
Preparation a peg no other. 
Gale every wate, Gt s,, and 18, 6d. per Bottle. 
Agents: J. SANGER and SONS, 480, Oxford Street 


qu RE YOU RCORNS Pe rmanently, Speedily, 
Parcieesly by using LEROY'S M AGIC TISSU! 
, takes up no room in boot, and never fails to 
4 poat free for 1s, 2d 
ER OY ami CO., 39, New Bri ge 


\OLDEN HAIR. —Robare’s 


produces the teartiful go naen ce slour 
Warranted perfectly barn! 
principal Perfumers and Chemists t 
Acents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 aud 32, ersers St, 


PAI NTING 
Canvas, G 


lass, 


“ Colas.” 
I 


B 


rusta, 


AC 


* Collas.” 


Label and Cap, 


for “Colas ’ 


w 


Lendon, E.C. 


“AU REOL INE 


Street, 


Cale- | 


| 
the | 
with- 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FLORILINE 
_FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly ! of Honey and extracts from 


sweet herbs and plants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Bottle. 


LIQUID 


fobacco smoke, 


com poser 


2s. 6d. per 


TOOTH POWDER, in glass 


jars. Price 1s. 


FLORILINE only put 


ASK FOR AND DRINK ONLY 


GREERS’ 


O. V. A 


OLD VATTED HIGHLAND WHISKY 


(IN SQUARE BOTTLES), 


At 45s. per dozen case. 


A blend of the finest Highland makes, which a 


** Medical Analyst 
of Scotch Whisky. 


* describes as the perf ction 


Sold at all the leading Stores London. 


Wholesale Offices: 59, Mark Lane, E.C. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey White Hair to 
CoLoun 
Seing delicately 
odour, 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is necded, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


its ORIGINAL 


or 


perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


does not stain the skin, 


s. Od. 


THE COLLAPSIBLE 


FIELD & OPERA GLASS 


(PAT 
l-sizeand very 
ne 
Size when ¢ 
Magnifying 
ge miles, Weight tin. Price £4 4s 
THE COLLAPSIBLE 


OPERA AND FIELD GLASS CO., LTD., 


Holborn, London, E.C, 


Lead ield Glass, 


31, Furnival St., 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


PILLS. 


FOR 





( \OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


LIVER, 





‘S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR 


( \OCKLE 
/ BILE 


(oCcKLE’ 


S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR 





qoe /KLE'S Al} NTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


by softening 
allay ALL 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Botth 


BECK’S DAMP DETECTOR, 


Hygrometer, 


East Grinstead, Susacx. 


INDIGESTION, 


25 


L YCEUM. Saturday, July 25, at 8.15, 
4 MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Last Night of the 

sason, and Benefit of Miss Ellen Terry.—Box-office (Mr. J. 
Hurst) open Ten to Five. 


ORE GALLERY. 


GUSTAVE pe E'S GREAT 
Collection (of a Religious Cha 
tremely interesting and 
suid on no account fail to 

rh-class atee engravings of 


PICTURES form the Grandest 
sracter) in the W Orta, They are 
impressive, s rs to London 
this magnificent exhibition 
all these exceptional works of 


see 
Ww 


BATH, 
120 Fabr 
Ht deny oh § 
cin Affection», 
fected at vent 


ew B 


SP RINGS 


nd Street 


MINER AL, OF 


heen recent! y enlarged and per 
of the greatest hygienic ph 
nplete in Eur pe.” They 
with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheus 
Needle Baths Pulverisation, ! 
image and Inhalation Ro . 
Medicated Baths, Band Daily in the 
Manager for every information, 


ri 
r, Douche 
Continental 
and Mois 
ns of Shower 
r imp-room, Ad 


OHN BROADWOOD 
GREAT gh hy oti 4 begs beh 

rs to George ‘ lIl., George 
en Victor 
fortes « 


ind 
iress 
and SONS, 
LONDON 

Make 1V., William IV 


Gold Japanned fexquisitet ne, 


Founded 1838 


AND MOORE’S PIANOFORTES. 
Mite neas American Org t 


Three Years’ System, Cart 


104 und 105, Bishopsgate 


OORE 
165 to 
Cash 


neas 
Str 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION 
HIGHEST AWARD-—THE DIPLOMA 


HONOUR, 

YRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
J OHN BRINSME AD and ee 
SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
VALES LONDON, w, 


rs, 


or 


ee MAKERS BY 
iR.H. THE PRINCESS OF V 
I 


sists Free, and of the Leading Music 


BD coun ses PIANOS SALE, 


sell 
on with 
10s. 6d n t 

f G.STILES and ¢ 


Via 


ILEYEL, 
EVERY 


PIANOS. 
HIKE, 


and CO.'S 

FOR SALE OR 
ate Free 
street 


WOLFF, 
DESCRIPTION 
Illustrated I, 
170, New Bond 


YIANOS for HIRE, 
free. No hire 
most economical 


10s. per Month. Tunings 
charged 
rhe tna 
eally g 
rehasing if aj 
ETZMANN and CO, 7, Baker Street, W 


Doncans 4 and CO. PIANOS AND 


One N lute o t ah unt. Ten 


with the 
rers, 


THOMAS 


within three ye 

, exchanged 
liluatrations and 
Ov. (Establish 


| PpAReer’s 
HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE for AUGUS 


MAGAZINE for AUGUS 


MAGAZINE AUGUS 


for 


NOW READY 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUS 


HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 


} AT ALL 
TEW 
N 


NOVELS 
' “ay 
So NEAR 


MAGAZINE for AUGU 


MAGAZINE for AUGI 


BOOKSELLERS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY 

AKIN. By 


In 3 vols., ¢ 
AUTHOR Of THE DUKE'S MARRIAGE 
ALDERMAN'S CHILDREN. 
RICHARDS. In3 
SECOND EDITION OF 
N OLD MAID'S LOVE. By MAART IN 
4 MAARTENS, Author of “The Sin of Joost Avelingh 
In 3 vols., crown sV0 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * 
pu 1D) H AL L 3 TTS 
enue 1m Foti 
RicnaAnyv BENTLRY 


gee. OLD SHIRTS 


ane fine 


BENGOUGH. 
BY THE - 
rp uE 


JAMES BRINSLEY 


by 


is., crown BVO 


ALASNAM'S 


A 


LADY 


Country Town 
Author of A Hurri 


umd Sox, New Burlington Street 


tefronted, Wrist 
lar Banded 
c extra fine, 0s 

rned re for ’ 
hh. FOR D and CO 


)GIDIUS.—The only 
t ever shrit nk in 


Itett ad 


FLANNEL ava nirng 


Madde 


Wasl in neutral Color 
r Single 


ir Patterns to 


ne 


(GIDIUS. GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


I Fants te 
8 P s 


match, 32 to 


¢ from th 
ORD and CO 
D® tESS —, FORD'S EUREKA, 
rfect fitting made 


SHIRTS. 
Spec 
free 
try London 


REGENT 
and 242, I 


HOUSE. 
ctions in all 
242, Newent Street, 


Bisteen ditter nt sizes, ready made 

a. Sd, 
GQ HIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
\ il to Measure 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poul 
ALLISON and CO., 
snebineete tegent House oS 
“6and 27, Argyll Street, W 
ipply GOODS on HIRE direct from Manuf 


5. Gd., 78. Gd., 4a, Gd... Os. Gd 
Illustrated Self-measure post 
AP ANNUAL SUMMER SALI 
(HE TOWER FURNISHING COMP ANY, 
BB ginny three years’ credit. wit t security. 
f 100 wholesale sea, Callor w 


v ' 
SECRETARY, 43 t Tower St., BE. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATC HE S. 
An Il d Catalogue of Watches and Clock 

on application t 
rohill; and 


strate 
sent free 


rent Street 


JOHN Ww ALKER, 77, ¢ 


LIQUEUR OF THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


c 


This de 


be had of al] the 
" P chants. 
Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 94, Cratehedfriars, London, F.C, 
THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


| BENSON’ §, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


London 


Sam pless for la, (14 stamps). 


"“eally gars at 


6*., a., 2 


rom F reign ( 
a, per 100(and upwards). 
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pi Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready 


‘HE oe OF THE Pee 
rR 


UMBRELLAS., , 
= OX ao —_ = 7 THE VN ) ALeUrTA, aig | BRIGHT METAL. 
% amiTeo * i 4 We METEORS a: cere Shae is useless 


oN i PATENT DIAGONAL oa AIFLING 
‘GEVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY } jF N SEAM CORSET Wg tn ze aie 


“ t in the S at HINDE’S 
S.FOX &!CoLimiten] WW ie eo: ih 
CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL % gM FY Wootten Cioth.” 41 Sit. 611, 711 
a Secetee Gaia ol CAUTION, Every Genuine ¥ & N Corset 


EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR, 














is Stam pe a 


20 na PERRY PENS. -_ TRAJECTORY D GREAT ACCURACY eee 


— YIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, : ] 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have == Ue cross eer) I Renae eS 3 ger OR a gp Mag men Hcl ee 
added to their celebrated frames decided lntinetionn Guide DINGL. bo hccincae, DLE COME cue 
improvements (protected by Letters = MM "TrAE rv re pallens MLte fre bu ineas is ; | = ioe ine: ae PARIS. 37, BA de Strasbourg 


ME iuM COLONIAL GUNS 


Patent) which give increased Stability aaa Ashe se Ply ag Boas i tye 

and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. ta SUy Htae Gariain to co ae Gone okies te aerate’ —e ns 5 , 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- FERRER re larwost Stek. im the Trae tot, Lk Wis, Gu ve LILAS.. FRANCE (rrenchtilac 

facture the Steel specially for all their : BROAD ileal eee ig BORGH ET'TO 


frames, and are thus able to provide JLonunon . 
-_ ‘ , at ¢ r ¢ me . — 02:9:98 , , the two latest novelties, 

exceptional quality at a merely nominal EVERLASTING WEAR. |<! I'S OR EPILEPSY.—Giddiness, Sensations, fragrant perfumes, in aesthnee ter tne 

price over inferior makes. Sold by all Stationers. Phy ache RM cas geothge p Py Bait handkerchief. extra fine toilet soaps faci 

WHOLES AL E s'atillhope. Write to the “secre Bh od House’ powder, sachets, cosmetiques, toilet- 

9 Burw "lace de Park, L ! e will send yo walter, etc...in splendid fancy boxes; 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. 18, 19, 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. | *vratis fuit inst: ns for ¢ nd advice on diet, the reat euesees of the sseaen, 
Sold by all first class perfumers 


im j? j? S 4 S Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of | wnolgtret (Oxford Street) LONDON We” 
THE CELEBRATED — . 
CRN EEA SOMEQRTING: 1S TLOUIS” VELVETEEN JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


f \ TO 
C O C O THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


DAY & MARTIN’S ADAMS'S — _ BEST. _— Oriental 


( A obey »N. sae 


RUSSET CREAM. a | sisceisgee odes mien et ie 
URNITURE pn: Tooth: 


















































Russia Leather, Brown Leather ; 
rs, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


Oa ee as es PO L| S H ' ‘aa 7 Th corer ern SIxTy 
Ay aMA rd . : he vy YEARS ARS 
a i rt Paste 
SHAKE THE BOTTLE BEFORE USING. 
we SULPHOLINE LOTION © sn cum 80 


REAL JAPAN BLACKING, Successful Treatment of G 














rnal’ says: “ Mr. L 


DAY & MARTIN, ; aim 
ulicate the dise oie mm the sys tem by Paes Ti 


jorough Ra. London, 8.E., | Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind, or Sea. | i stanps toe fete PF Prosetti, Maleston 8 
GENUINE SWEDISH 


PEPSALIA ee, 4 NATIONAL COSTUME, 


A complete suit of genuine Swedish 








I Burrisu Mepicat Dr. J. W. Keywortn (M.D., 
Journal Sit ‘We hav London), Southport, writes: ‘1 fh gts Sale M ee Sat ; National Costume, the most perfect 
have tried Pepsalia, and am so , $ r ‘al fitting made (with all ornaments) for 
fied with its results that I immediate use. Forwarded at once (the 


” . . hig aegres oO 
I » high leg ; am using it daily with suitable 


satisfied ourselves that Pepsalia 
very lowest prices) for cash, or on easy 


j t owe "v . . 
digestive power cases, and have every reason to terms of payment. 


The Lancer say ** Pep- endorse all that is claimed in — 4 7 q A eee | For Children from 3 to 5 years 
afford a trong aid regal to its usefulness.” : ) . ¥ “Le + : ee > . ” ” 9 6 to 8- 

" “ be _* = % a » 9tol2 

Dr Dowpinc, M.R.C.P., . e : pe ; For Ladies ... : : 
London, W ‘““TIt gives me : i 
pleasure to re “ommend Pepsalia 





Beware of Imitations! 
Every Costume bears my Trade Mark. 


lse Pep ilia in 





ordinary abl Salt while 
to my paticuts 


eating Mai , “ 7* 
Surzeon - Major t ’ <4 ' " : ‘ 
hott] ” , ' rhe complete costume includes Gown, 
In Bottles, Is, and 2s, each, Clarges Street.W., saves: ** Pe ‘ S ing a 
f c: 1j : ? ; , ee Apron, Bonnet, White Jacket, Silk 
101 hemists, or fro1 salia promotes the digestive : 4 ‘ : , 
aie og nctaag — are Jacket, with Ornaments, Embroidered 
G. and G. STERN, yrrocess of foot t cannot b ; m . ae , i 5 2 
he / i}. STI a 99 , r Scrip, Neckcloth, and Brooch. By order 
62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.( oo highly recommendec '’ * — . ‘ ° > ; é 
j in Roa idon S } uy only. Send size of waist and length 


of gown to 


LEOPOLD MEYER, 
* | STOCKHOLM. 
Patronised by H.M. the King of Sweden. 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDSMITHS ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


(Late A. B. SAVORY and SONS Il and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ANTS 
£19 10s. 


rye 
“wt 
rv & .?) <a : 
AA FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, 


£4 15s. Any letter to order the same price. 


< SS 
oad) 
- 


4 nd r 
Various Sizes. 


whl . \ “> mS NS 
bad '- ~ 3 aD ° j Prices: £35 to £500. 


SCARF-PIN, £15 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
CRESCENT BROOCHES, 


FINE GOLD SCARF-PIN, 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
STARS, 


ith Brilliant Centre 


forming Brooches, Pendants, or Hair 
Or oaments, Various sizes. 


sn or oe of, es 3 ba ge 
sy =a § 
“DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 2 & ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
REG FINE GOLO AND FINE ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLET, FINE GOLD AND P EARL F FLOWER ort a wee je all | 


RED 
Free to all parts of the world. Peath T ITIAL BROOCH, Pear! 
Ends (any Letter), price £1 1s. In best Morocco Case, £19 $s, FENDANTS, cn suite, from £6, In best Morocto Caze, G2" 12s. t a en 


FINE PEARL & BR 
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HAY WILL BE DEAR. 








With Poles, Ropes an! Blocks complete. 


PATENT HEXAGON TENT, 


FOR LAWN-TENNIS. 
For Price List and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2. DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


MELLIN § 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 





fhe CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. Pure, Sparkling, Delicious. 

GEROLSTEIN is the most effervescent of an) 
Natural Mineral Water, being charge! solely with its 
own natural gas. 
Supplied at all the Theatres, and all SPLERS and 

PONDS Restaurants. 

Strongly recommended by the most 
members ‘of the medical profession as the 
Natural Mineral Water known. 

16s. for 50 pints ; 21s, for 50 quarts, 
GEROLSTEIN CO., 153, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


eminent 
Finest 
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3 
every flower that 


breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 
May be i — 

an S i 
es Hjenn r RS 

















Bong stree® 


TIME CHECKERS. 


Extensively used in Works, Offices, and 
Warehouses, for ascertaining the time worked 
by Employes. 

WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING. 
MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 








Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 
Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 


Luewettin’s Macnine Co., me: 


CONDUCTED. 
Patent Business tre rao by 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


| The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by | 





POUDRE D’AMOUR. | 
| (Prepared by Picarb Frees, Parfumeurs,) 
A Toilet Powder combining ¢ desiacratun Hy cienic 


and Cosmetic ¥ r beautifying sande oftening the skin. It will 
| In equally welcomed by all for imparting 2 most Natural 
fratcheur to the complexion, 
Gentlemen will fod it most sootuing and pleasant for use 
after shaving 
in three tints: Blanche, for fal r skins; Naturelle, for darker 
complexions : and Rachel, for ase by artificial lighe 


» from observation, ls, 3d. 
sers, Chemists, de. 


Price 1s.; by Post, fre 
To be had of all Hairdre 
| Wholesale Dépot: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, BERNERS ST., W ; 
| And 91—95, CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


I was born in the woods, where the checkered 
Lends a charm to every bower; [shade 

Where the song of birds blends perfectly 
With the fragrance of the flower. 

I live in the homes of rich and poor— 
I live to do them good; 

I cleanse; I heal; and I perfume 

| The odours of the wood. 


with 


And clean and sweet is the path I leave 
| Wherever my feet may tread ; 
| And thousands of those I bless rain down 
| Benedictions on my head! 
| 


A FINE THING FOR THE 


TEETH. 

Fragrant SOZODONT is a fluid compo- 
sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming 
or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance 
make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely 
free from the injurious and acrid properties of 

| tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel, One bottle will last six months. Of 
all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 


GEO. CORDING'S 


| LADIES’ 


| AND 


GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOFS. 


125, REGENT STREET. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
2m  RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


NupA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH, 


For 22 years 






it has never failed 
r faded 








lux 
V verte etly harmless. 

AL ¢ { . In Cases, 10s. 6d.; of all Hair- 
( SS d ssers and Chem sts. Cire lars 
a : 

R. HOV E NDE N and SONS, 
and 91-95, City Road, E.C., London, 


Wholesale Agents: 
31 & 32, Berners Street, W.; 





send for stamp selections on approvat. 


Sure to please. 33 1-3 per c. commission. 


"a W var. Mexico, ec; Mexico 18644 var. com- 
(; olete, Ne. Price-lists and pre mium ar rs 
free. Address MOUND CITY AMP 


CO., 1501 Washington Ave., St. Leaik Mo 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHAMTS” 





GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced man) 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
| preparations of lead and other minerals. 
The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
Bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., free for 3d. extra by 
M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


| 

| 

pINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

| D ome sqreres Der 34 idity of the Stomach, Hearthurn, 
t, nl Indigestion, and safest aperient for 

Sllomse. ns “titwtie =“ ladies, and children, Svld ever bere. 





BLOOD*COMPLEX 


AAsAASAAAAAAAAAAAMAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A! 





BRIGHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 


A PURE COMPLEXION. 


All who value their Complexion should never be 
without it. It speedily removes all Impurities 
from the Blood, rendering the Skin Spotless, Clear, 
and Healthy. Soaps and Lotions only give 
temporary relief. For permanent results ycu 
must go to the cause—namely, the Blood. It ac‘s 
directly upon the Digestive Organs, the Liver, 
and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
IN THE WORLD. 


CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Car- 
buncles, Scrofula, Eczema, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, and all DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 


FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 
IT HAS NO RIVAL. 
THE GREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 


it, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 48, Gd., 
and 11s. per hottle. Wholesale Agents, 
Edwards & Co., London, or direct from 


SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 
VAY, AAA A AAA AAAS AVIA AVAY, | - 


Chemists will proenre 





D® TIBBALDS: 








THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 


A! L persons suffering from Defective 
Hearing are invited to eall and 
test, Free of Charge, a New Invention 
for the Retief of Deafness, at the Rooms 
of the AUROPHONE Co., between the 
hours of lod a.m. and 6 pam, A qualified 
medical man always in attendance, 


Write for Pamphlet, Free by Post. 
THE AUROPHONE CoO., 
39, BAKER STREET, 
i oO N 1 D oO IN, fail. 


fi WEAK & LANCUID 


the invigorating 
4 ene sarod 











hers sitiveiy yield like magic to 
of mild cont uous Electric « . ont 


eptit ly by sim ly wear 


HARNESS’ 


ee, BELTS. 


ite — and s¢ ept 


ate oe 






Institute, 
do., ttd,, 


52, OXFORD bad W. 


(Corner of R 















ations are re 
— ntial, an 

Y vany's 
«. ‘n. tar ne SS. 






CONSULTATION FREE Al commun 
garde a trict 1 


should be addre 
President, Mr. 





TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says. “ Mr. Russell's aim isto ERADICATE and 
CURE CORPULENCR, and that his treatment is the true one 
seems beyond all doubt, The medicine he preseribes DOES 
NOT LOWER BUT BUILDS UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM. | 

ok (128 pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasintly | 
and ragidly cure OUKRSLTY AVERAGE REDUCTION IN FIRST 
WEEK Is 3 Ih,), post free cight stampa, 


F, C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store Strect. B:dfo-d Square, London, W.C. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, | 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


end m sof distinction — testi flec 
to > the colueaebie efficacy c | 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ?ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a ——. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty through 














world. It <4 used as an inhalation and with ral ny 
after bad « s 
A Free aon and detailed Testimoniais free by 
post In tins 4°. 'd | 
British Dey 6. He foore Sinduct, London 
Also of Newbery 4 I lay & Sons, Lynch & Gey 
J Sanger & Sons, W t awa oa & Son 
and all Whol le Houses. 


‘JUNO ) CYCLES 


75 & 76, 





rROt SSEAUX, 
’ Ne 


BRIDAL 
List No. 1 £19 15 List i £75 11 6 
List No, 2 » 7 List No m oo 
List No. 3 as “ 0 31 List No. ¢ 18 9 0 
2) Indi an Outfits rat 
New Illustrated Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes Registered 
Swantnill Corsets and Belts, Tea Gowns, & nt post free 
A DDLEW BOU R IN e, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and m.. y-Linen Manufacturer 


174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


‘CHAMPION’ HAND Ice MACHINE. 


Great Improvements recently added, 
a i hiel 

tive aon 
ix nearly 
doubled, 
Machines 
ARE ALWAYS 
READY FOR 

USE. 

They will 
Ice drinking 


water in 


3 Minutes, 









Also 
Still Wine 
Will make 

Cream-& 
Ilock | 

Prices 

£ & 

No.1... 8 8 

12 0 

20 0 

nd fort t 
hy ts ' 








Ty YY. «ll 
} i NS) PULSOMETER 
) ENG.CO.,LD., 
| Nine Elms 
Iron Works, 
London, 8.W, 
are the 
very best. 


rit 


METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS 


co., Lp, 
LISTS, over 100 
pages, POST FREE. 
Upwards of 
Patterns, 


JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cont, Cash Discount, or 21s, 
Monthly. 


BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


-TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS|' ce Line il, 





en se Little Pills. 

They also relieve Dis 

ress from Dyspepsia, 
ee stion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Tate in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
|Pain in the Bide, etc. 
| They regulate the 
——._- Bowels and prevent 
'Oonstipation aud Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1854. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Ijlustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.¢ 


PAIN KILLER. 
The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 

















| Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 


plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 


| tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
| and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 


Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 


/and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 


Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


~ HALL® TYPE-WRITER. 


aur ROV _— 





PRICE, £6 6s. 


Weight, 7ib. Size, 14 by 7 2) in. 
The only Portable and a lete Mechine ¢ pie Unique in 
implicity. 

Prem... - 4 as follows A new 
rYPE-WRITER, both cheap and | erable ‘ \ utiful 
little machine, . . Fitted with capt and small bette 
tops, numérals, &e. . . The ma noe rin wh the Maci 

* Huished seems to leave nothing ft o desire 

, wr is far and away the st perfect we | 
er City Pre 


Guarantesd to do better work, aod in greater variety, than 
any other Type- Writer in the world 


| WIIitTrTHeEeERBEBy AND CO.,., 


326, HIGH HOLEBCRN, LONDON, 
and 74, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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MMA x ve 
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. 1s: 13d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


Full Directions given with each Box. 
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and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9 














